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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MAY-JUNE NUMBER 


The cover illustration to-day is from a painting entitled “Scaffolding Around 
a War Carrier,” by the New York artist, Joun C. JoHANSEN. It was recently 
shown in the Arden Gallery on Fifth Avenue with a collection of canvases repre- 
senting shipbuilding industries under government control during the war. 


Cart PLova’s poem “The Battle of Slesvig,” was written to commemorate 
the terrible Easter morning, in 1848, when the Danes met the Prussians and Hol- 
steiners at Dannevirke and were defeated. Its hopeful refrain has become the 
motto of North Slesvig and has an especially moving appeal to all friends of 
Slesvig now that their hopes are about to be realized. JANE CAMPBELL, trans- 
lator of Danish poems that have appeared in earlier issues of the Revirw, has 
been very happy in reproducing the peculiar metre of the poem, which carries 
with it a suggestion of an old-fashioned round dance. 


Geora Becu, Danish Consul General in New York, entered the consular 
service in 1904 and has represented his country as consul in Chicago and in 
Buenos Aires. 


W. MorGeEnstTIERNE, Commercial Advisor to the Norwegian Legation, has 
had unusual opportunities for observing the various phases of our intercourse 
with Norway. He was formerly attached to the legation, afterwards travelled 


through the country as secretary of Nordmandsforbundet, and most recently 
acted as secretary of the Nansen Commission in Washington, ArtTHUR RaTCcHE 
is studying American newspaper methods with a stipend from the Conrad Mohr 
Foundation in Norway. 


JAMES CREESE, JR., is a member of the staff of the Foundation. 
Raena Bercuiot Esxix has frequently contributed to the Review. 


NorMAN L. ANDERSON, as United States Trade Commissioner in Stockholm, 
is doing important work in reviving commerce between us and the Scandinavian 
countries. The article in this issue is a part of his official report. 


CuarLes Rich FLANDREAU is trade correspondent of the Review in Wash- 
ington. 
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Carl Larsson 


$ HEN lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed,” the line with 

which Walt Whitman began his elegy to Lincoln, recurs 

to my mind when I try to realize that Carl Larsson, the 
great-hearted, is dead. For it was in spring time, just when the 
lilacs were in flower, that I enjoyed the privilege of shaking hands 
with the great Swedish painter of family life at his home in Sundborn. 
The Larsson household, who, in paint and print, have gladdened 
many a thousand homes the world over, that day stepped out of 
their water colors and down from their frames to cheer me with their 
laughter. 

From the hour I first entered Sweden I had seen everywhere the 
hand of Carl Larsson. Public halls and art galleries, theatres and 
schools, were aglow with his imaginative frescoes; private drawing 
rooms cherished his etchings and water colors; in books and maga- 
zines mine host pointed to illustrations signed with the familiar 
“C. L.” How could one man paint and draw so much? Such 
exuberance of life there must be in him! What library table 
in Sweden is complete without one or another of his colored picture 
books,—‘‘A Home,”’ “‘ Larssons,”’ and the others,—in which the artist 
has shared with his fellow men the beauty and joy of his own hearth 
and family? The plain workingwoman feels that Karin (Larsson’s 
wife) is her friend, whose children she can call by name and whose 
portraits in lithograph she pins to her kitchen walls, after arranging 
her chairs like “the Larssons.”’ 

Sweden has many great artists whom favoring critics give first 
place among their contemporaries. Popular judgment, however, 
recognized Carl Larsson as second in a trio of three Swedish painters 
of his generation: Zorn, Larsson, Liljefors. Fourth place was more 
often assigned to royalty in the person of Prince Eugen. An American 
critic, Dr. Brinton, has thus characterized the more popular side of 
Larsson’s varied talent: “ . . . . the bright tinted home which 
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is famous the world over; everyone knows and loves Sundborn. In 
these spirited, sparkling water-colors we see it winter and summer, 
outside and within. Conceived in a vein of Swedish rococo with a 
basis of substantial Dalecarlian motive this series constitutes a 
domestic cycle the like of which you can meet nowhere else in art. 
Larsson found his inspiration amid the endearing associations of 
family life and became the foremost intimist.” 

An eight-mile drive out of Falun, among the Dalecarlian hills, 
along roadways perfumed by the pervading scent of lilacs, brought 
me to Sundborn Village. The driver, with whom I had discussed 
the affairs of the family on the way, pointed his whip toward the 
collection of buildings and ponds and white birches, which make up 
the Larsson estate, and as my eye took in curiously each detail, I 
looked up to the top of the flagpole and saw waving there the American 
flag. We drove up, under a studio wing that seemed to offer no 
entrance, but presently the wall appeared to open up, and out burst 
a boy,—it was Esbjérn. Around the corner came Greta and Kerstin 
and another girl, a guest. Then the mother, Karin, appeared, gaily 
swinging her sunbonnet,—and last, Larsson, in a white studio robe 
slightly stained with fresh yellow streaks. “‘V dlkommen till Larssons,” 
he exclaimed, grasping my hand with a peculiar emphasis that 
thrilled me with the Swedish joy of life. 

We went into the house, through the hall of white woodwork, 
the dining-room with its gay panelling, and into a simple frescoed 
drawing-room, where fresh spruce needles were strewn on the floor 
and vines peeped through latticed windows. The new studio was 
visited and, upstairs, the girls’ dormitory. The old studio was now 
*“Karin’s room,” where Mrs. Larsson and the girls wove tapestry, 
while Esbjérn strode his rocking horse. On one of the panels of the 
doors was a portrait of Fru Larsson. “‘She used to sit here and watch 
me paint,” Larsson explained, “and I thought it would be nice to 
keep her as she was then.” 

Lunch was served in the garden, where only that morning the 
Larssons had entertained a party of school-children from Stockholm. 
The table was laden with lilacs, and the children were seated in 
informal postures, for all the world like a Larsson picture. We 
discussed his long postponed visit to America and his reluctance to 
leave home in spite of insistent invitations and his desire to see our 
country. 

After lunch, the children showed the ducks on the pond and 
the boat in which their father had painted them “Playing Viking.”’ 
I asked Kerstin what I suppose is the usual question: ‘Do you 
like being painted?”’ and she replied in the conventional way, but 
with a smile, which assured me that I had been the first to make 
the query, “Oh, we don’t mind, except when Papa paints us ugly.” 
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All too soon it was time to think of trains. Larsson pointed out 
a rocky path over the hills by which I could enjoy the walk back to 
Falun. He insisted on accompanying me for half a mile. At last he 
bade farewell, with another handshake, and many Swedish bows 
and greetings to America. From the first clearing on the hillside 
the visitor looked back on Sundborn. A tall, athletic figure was 
striding home through the fields, swinging his hat by his side 
and singing some folk song. Esbjérn had hauled down the American 
flag; the yellow and blue of Sweden was floating over Larssons. 


m G. ©. 













The Battle of Slesvig 


Original Danish by Cart PLove English Verse by JANE CAMPBELL 






Easter bells so softly chime from the Danish coast; 
Over all the land they toll for a battle lost. 

But join hands and stand fast, all ye Danish men, 
God still rules, and we shall gain victory again. 











Treacherous was the dark night, Danes no Germans saw, 
Scarcely had the Danish men time swords to draw. 
But join hands and stand fast, etc. 










Faced them the militia now, bravery their shield, 
Bulwark of their dead Germans built upon that field. 
But join hands, etc. 







Germans had to learn, too, Danish tongue that day, 
As shots flew, swords sang, and cannon roared away. 
But join hands, ete. 










Over Thyra’s broken gate streams with blood were stained, 
For the Germans dearly bought every inch they gained. 
But join hands, ete. 












Though the little band, forced to retreat at last, 
| Denmark’ s truth and honor had they all held fast. 
But join hands, ete. 







Though fewer are the few, and many cheeks are white, 
Yet still, for Denmark’s honor enough are left.to fight. 
So join hands and stand fast all ye Danish men, 

God still rules, and'we shall gain victory again! 







SouTHERN Part or THE East AND West Basin, SHOWING THE THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


The Free Port of Copenhagen 


By Grorc Brecu 
(CY oo its cxmlles , the capital of Denmark, owes its importance 


to its excellent harbor facilities. Even its name is derived 

from the harbor. Unfortunately “Copenhagen” is a poor 
adaptation into the English language of the Danish name “ Kében- 
havn,” in old Danish Kjopmannahafn—“‘The Harbor of the Mer- 
chants.” We can trace this name back for more than nine hundred 
years, and even at that time the many narrow waterways between 
the smaller islands and the large island of Sjaelland afforded shelter 
for a flourishing little town, where the merchants of those days 
could keep their stores in safety, and where their ships could escape 
the terrors of nature as well as the pillaging of pirates, who were 
quite numerous. 

The city was time and time again beleaguered by one or other 
of the parties contending for the supremacy of the North, but it 
has always remained in the hands of the Danes, and although 
German influence was predominant during quite a great part of the 
Middle Ages, the Danes by and by shook off entirely the shackles 
of foreign domination. 

With the building of larger and larger ships, the importance of 
Copenhagen as a trade center increased, because it paid to take the 
large sailing vessels up to the good harbor of Copenhagen and thence 
distribute the cargoes to smaller vessels which ran to the different 
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harbors along the border of the Baltic; while, on the other hand, 
it would never have paid to let the large ships discharge a part 
of their cargo in Copenhagen and then sail on a roundabout trip 
all over the Baltic to the Scandinavian and Russian ports to dis- 
charge other small parts of their cargo at various places. This 
was the situation in the time of the sailing-vessel—it is the same 
to-day. 

The port of Copenhagen is the natural entry port for the eastern 
part of the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia, with several large and 
many small, but all rather rich, cities along the coasts of northern 
Germany, the Russian Baltic provinces, Finland, and Sweden. All 
the cities in the neighborhood have large hinterlands that produce 
great quantities of merchandise and need facilities for import and 
export. Copenhagen has, therefore, all the necessary qualifications 
to make a free port successful. 

A free port means one where merchandise can be discharged 
and again exported without paying custom duty. A free port is, 
therefore, though a part of the 
country in which it is located, 
outside its custom limits. One 
of its advantages is the same 
that is offered by what we call 
here a bonded warehouse, viz., 
that the goods can be taken into 
the storehouses without paying 
duty unless they are taken out 
of the storehouses again into the 
country. The free port, how- 
ever, offers greater advantages 
than the bonded warehouse, be- 
cause it gives room and opportu- 
nity for the erection of factories, 
where the goods imported can 
be made into finished articles. 
For instance, it is possible to 
import certain goods from North 
America and others from South 
America or the Indies, using 
some of the products of the 
country itself, and to make out 
of these different articles one 
finished product. In the United 
States we have what we call a 
“drawback,” which means re- 
payment of duty paid on goods Tue Free Port or CopeNHAGEN 
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imported and re-exported. For instance, there is a drawback on the 
Canadian wheat that enters into our flour, but a drawback is 
always a rather difficult thing to control, and it is much easier to 
have a place outside the custom limits where the manufacturing 
can be done. 

In order that a free port shall be successful, it must have access 
to the sea for large vessels and must have a big area over which it 
can distribute the goods. These qualifications, however, are neces- 
sary for any big harbor. The third and most important condition 
for a free port is that the district to which the exportation goes is 
under other custom domination. I would, for instance, consider 
that New York has not all the required qualifications for becoming 
a great free port, because a comparatively small part of the goods 
arriving at New York from overseas are destined to be distributed 
to countries outside the custom sphere of the United States. Copen- 
hagen has one more advantage, which is not necessary, but very 
desirable, and that is what I have pointed out above: the water 
lanes leading up to it are so deep that it can take in a very large 
ship, while the lanes leading from it are more shallow. 

Free ports have been established in various parts of the world. 
The best known is the Free Port of Hamburg, which had as its area 
of interest Germany and the Scandinavian countries, but until the 
building of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal the location of Copenhagen 
was as advantageous as that of Hamburg. With the building of the 
Kiel Canal, it became possible to ship goods from Hamburg through 
this waterway to all the Baltic and Russian ports, and it was to 
meet this competition, which was most dangerous to Copenhagen, 
that the Free Port of Copenhagen was planned. It was built partly 
with private capital and partly with Government money, and the 
Government has an important influence in the management, especi- 
ally in the appointment of the Director. 

When the Free Port was to be built, there was a great discussion 
about whether it should be placed in the southern part of the Copen- 
hagen harbor, but as this would have necessitated that all the ships 
entering it would have to pass through all of the old harbor, it was 
decided rather to build the Free Port at the northern approach to 
the city and to protect the entrance against current and wind by a 
large cement breakwater. It is just opposite Trekroner, the 
well known little old fortress which played quite an important part 
in the battle between the Danes and the English in 1801, and the 
granite walls and green slopes of which greet the traveler from afar 
when he comes to Copenhagen. 

It is quite interesting to note that the cities having free ports 
have increased their business considerably more than those that 
have none. For instance, the traffic on Hamburg increased from 
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1892 to 1906 with 107 per cent., and the traffic on Copenhagen with 
122 per cent., while the traffic on Malmé and Stockholm only 
increased with 75 and 81 per cent. in the same period. 

The Free Port contained, before the war, several big basins, 
some with a depth of 30 and 31 feet of water. The ferry line between 
Denmark and Sweden has its Danish station there. Those who 
have been in Copenhagen will remember the beautiful walk called 
Langelinje running outside of the main dock, and behind Langelinje 
is the fence which surrounds the whole Free Port. On the various 
piers, there are big warehouses, and all the work is done with electric 
winches and grain elevators, by means of which the big grain ships 
are discharged in a very short time. 


1 cet ell 
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Tue West Basin SEEN FROM THE SOUTH 


At the time when the Great War broke out, the size of the Free 
Port exactly corresponded with the traffic that was carried on via 
Copenhagen; in other words, the piers and basins were never idle 
nor overcrowded. Almost all the real estate within its confines was 
occupied partly by the above-mentioned warehouses and partly 
by industrial or manufacturing enterprises, which made the Free 
Port their headquarters. Even before the war broke out, however, 
plans were afoot to enlarge it, and when the construction of a free 
port in Sweden was broached, the idea that the Free Port of Copen- 
hagen ought to be the largest and best equipped in the Northern 
countries emphasized the necessity of an extension. During the 
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war, a great part of our manual labor has been idle, and therefore 
there has been a good opportunity to employ large masses of laborers 
to build the addition to the Free Port, which takes in a more northerly 
part of the Sound and which is now almost finished. The increase 
represents about one-third of the area of the old Free Port. 

In 1913, the Free Port had a storage area of 79,300 square meters; 
it has now 122,400 square meters. There are railroad connections 
everywhere, and the distance from the pier to warehouse and rail- 
road is very short, so that an easy and quick handling of the goods 

is possible. In order to 
make full use of the ad- 
vantage there is in the 
fact that custom inspec- 
tion does not delay the 
discharge of goods in a 
free port, it is necessary 
to have all the mechanical 
devices as perfect as pos- 
sible to speed the work 
and the distances the 
goods have to be carried 
as short as possible; the 
Copenhagen Free Port is 
developed with this in 
view. 
In the basins of the 
Free Port, the big trans- 
atlantic steamers belong- 
ing to the Scandinavian- 
American Line, the East 
Asiatic Company, and 
E.ectric CRANES IN OPERATION others discharge their 
cargo, which is then 
loaded on the.many smaller steamers belonging to “‘Det Forenede 
Dampskibsselskab”’ and other local lines to be carried to the Danish 
provincial ports and to the ports along the Baltic and on the Swedish 
and Finnish coasts. It is also possible from the Copenhagen Free 
Port to take care of the big lighter traffic on the German rivers and 
canals. This traffic had formerly its headquarters in Hamburg, and 
a great deal of the German canal system is built with the object in 
view of serving the oversea traffic from and to Hamburg; but many 
of the rivers and canals can also be supplied from Copenhagen, and 
it is the intention to have a regular lighter traffic across the Baltic. 
This narrow sea is as a rule quiet, and the lighters will be able to 
cross in safety almost all the year round. 
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Of other special interest for Copenhagen will be the trade on 
Danzig, especially if this city is to remain the seaport of Poland and 
thus be outside of the German custom sphere. 

The charges in the Free Port are reasonable; for instance, the 
warehouse rent includes these different rates, viz: 


From ship, railway truck, and 
cart to warehouse or open 
place and redelivery to 
Railway 
Cart truck Ship 
Ore Ore Ore 
PACKED GOODS. Se Bis tole dhiicW anid RRICE Se Ue Gages wR Ae 23 26 26 
UNPACKED GOODS. ee Gages nsde Bwiiahiniahs iMag exon tee Byes 36 44 44 
Some exceptions Sesion are: 
Cotton. . sila Ws, SS Satttin oa S Be Nast sant Ropweae ketas bas 23 26 
Lard in 1/1 barrels. . pe eaiyaen eee wad 15 18 
Lard in tubs and barrels from 25 to 180 kilos.................. 33 36 
Lard in pails.. 5 RANE Ie wees Vat ube an 72 
Seeds and groats in bags.. Boy ac ante eae chi Uber Pliers nears ales dive iarela’y 30 
EE aE GRE. os) Sey ccd cig gite a4 CA@ Gs a SEBS Roi mE ee TS ON : 36 
Flour in bags. . Peroni ad me Hee Reedy wn are etey vn Dade Sas ibe 24 
sien 29 
a. Sue teRs SOR ar G wis otra aS Wisin (OETA Gay Se RRR OSON re Oi 15 
Spirits. . sta eal eats Hare dei Cara  t lang tna gente tree cane pu caniere te eR StS 33 
Sugar in bags. . gi reid eave ais abe a by kes de Wace a late cate pe ease 29 
Wood pulp. . Ebles Nae Hiclbstd dT EE en OUR ee ot epee ee ErS 21 23 


The rates aewen ‘Satie dials for selec delivery, and use of 
cranes; and the transport of goods within the limit of the Free Port 
is 7 dre per 100 kilo, the labor charges for handling cattle fodder 
such as oil cakes, etc., is from 27 to 30 Gre per 100 kilo. Grain 
remains in the elevators free from warehouse rent and is insured 
free during the time of discharge and eight days thereafter. After 
that time, warehouse rent is charged at about 18 to 27 dre per 100 
kilo. The Free Port has a big labor force of well paid and steadv 
employees, who know their work thoroughly; it is therefore fairly 
independent of the unskilled labor market, which means that the 
goods are handled carefully. 

The Free Port Company has, as it will be seen, taken steps to 
develop still further the very advantageous position of Copenhagen. 
and all the other harbor authorities have done likewise. The port 


_of Copenhagen has been enlarged very much, and the leading men 


in our financial and commercial life see the Copenhagen harbor 
as our greatest asset, and it is our intention to bring before the 
public, especially the merchants of this country and other countries, 
the advantages which Copenhagen offers as a trade center. 

We welcome all foreign enterprises which will make use of our 
harbor facilities, either for storage or for manufacture. 





Trade Relations With Norway 


By W. MorGENSTIERNE 


An authorized interview written by Arthur Ratche 


HE Scandinavian countries have suffered much during the war. 

They are still suffering, in spite of the fact that conditions are 

gradually tending toward the normal, and that the importation of 
some most essential goods has been resumed. To facilitate shipments 
from this country, the Norwegian government has established a com- 
mercial department in connection with its legation in Washington, 
where a large staff 1s busily at work securing export licenses for as big 
quantities of goods as possible. A reference to the figures given below 
by Mr. Morgenstierne will show what an immense volume of business 
has passed through this department, of which he is the head. The ques- 
tion of how far this phenomenal exportation will form the basis of future 
trade relations between Norway and the United States 1s now of the most 
absorbing interest. 


I do not want to be unduly optimistic, but it is a fact that condi- 
tions for importing the necessa y raw materials to Norway have 
improved very much in the present year, and there seems reason to 
hope that they will continue favorable. There are, of course, many 
holes to be filled; our warehouses were almost empty after the long 
embargo. Even now, it would be most unwise, in the present unset- 
tled state of the world, to proceed as if the earth were back in its 
normal orbit. 

Our prime requisite is, of course, breadstuffs, and I have no doubt 
that we shall be able to obtain a sufficient quantity. Experience 
during the war has proved that the world’s grain production is 
more elastic than we supposed, and it has now been forced, especially 
in the United States, to such a height that the yield has been more 
than enough to provide for the Allies and the neutral countries. 
Unless some unforeseen calamity, such as crop failure, should occur, 
I believe that we shali before long be able to satisfy our wants more 
liberally. It would certainly be good if we could increase the rations 
now allowed, even if we could not wholly abandon the rationing 
system. This will depend largely upon the supply of tonnage, 
inasmuch as we have to fetch our breadstuffs from very distant 
lands. We have for some time been bringing wheat from Australia; 
fodder we haye brought from Argentina, while we have obtained 
rye, barley, oats, and some wheat and corn in the United States. 
We can not yet expect to get our full quota only in the kind of grains 
we were accustomed to before the war, but must take what we can 
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get. The first consideration is to avoid actual want, and that, I 
think, is now assured. 

The prices of grain purchased here have been and are much in 
advance of those we pay in Australia and Argentina. In the last 
few months all kinds of grain with the exception of wheat have been 
released so that we can buy them in the open market, whereas for- 
merly the Norwegian Food Commission through its New York 
office made its purchases from the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation. 

As I have said before, it is largely a question of tonnage how. 
much grain we can bring home, but we hope that, as more and more 
of our ships are being released from the service of the Allies, some 
of the difficulties under which our grain import has been laboring 
will be removed. 

Next after grain, petroleum must be regarded as the import 
most vital to Norway. The situation with respect to it is now very 
satisfactory. The amount fixed by the American-Norwegian agree- 
ment was 76,500 tons, and this has been increased, after nego- 
tiations with the United States and the Allied governments, to 
100,000 tons. This should suffice not only to light all the thousands 
of lamps that have been dark, but to put our whole fishing-fleet on 
the water again—providing we can get the requisite fishing-tackle. 

The supply of vegetable oil has been an exceedingly difficult 
matter, one of the most difficult that we had to handle last year. 
The scarcity of fats was so acute the world over that there was 
danger of a fat famine. It is only this year that we have been able 
to start our importation to Norway, and we hope it can continue, 
although there will certainly be a drain on the supplies when the 
Central Powers begin to get their quota. We use large quantities 
of vegetable oil, especially cottonseed oil, for the manufacture of 
margarine in normal times. During the war, our people have had 
to use a substitute made of whale fat, which is not very palatable, 
but at least supplies the body with the required amount of fat. 

Our manufacturing plants and our telephone system have suf- 
fered during the war from want,of copper for electrolytical purposes. 
This has hampered business and reduced production, preventing 
us from utilizing even the scanty raw materials on hand. This 
situation has now been relieved by the shipment of large quantities 
of copper that were stored here during the embargo. In the matter 
of textiles we have not been so fortunate; and although the outlook 
is a little better now, it is still far from satisfactory. 

Our work has been greatly facilitated by the friendly attitude 
of Americans toward Norway. It has been a constant source’ of 
gratification to us. Americans seem to understand the Norwegians, 
finding in them perhaps something to which their own nature is 
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akin; and we have an asset in our people who have emigrated to 
this country and have represented us worthily here. Of the Nor- 
wegian business man I have heard nothing but praise; he is con- 
sidered honest, straightforward, alert, and full of initiative. Yet it 
is, above everything else, the conduct of our sailors during the war to 
which we owe the high position Norway now holds in the regard of 
Americans. Their courage has been praised again and again in the 
American press, even in the papers that were loath to admit the 
justification of neutrality. 

If we try to base our prognostication for the future on these 
general observations, we must say that the signs are in the highest 
degree propitious for the future development of trade between these 
two friendly nations. When we come down to practical details, 
however, we realize that everything is now in the melting-pot; 
conditions are shifting and offer no firm foundation for prophecies 
regarding the future. The war created an unprecedented situation. 
Difficulties piled up in the way of our American import trade, and 
yet we were at that very time forced to turn to America for the barest 
necessities of life to an extent that naturally will not continue in 
normal times. We have simply had to get our supplies where we 
could, and the United States has been regarded as the chief store- 
house for a large part of the world. A few figures will illustrate the 
growth of our imports. In January alone, in 1919, licenses have 
been issued in the United States for shipment to Norway of goods 
valued at $23,720,924. If we compare this figure with others taken 
from the official American statistics, we shall find that in the whole 
of 1918 the exports to Norway represented $36,137,000, and in 1917, 
$62,847,000. 

While the importation of American goods to Norway may not 
continue at the same rate, we may regard it as fairly certain that 
Norway in the future, as in the past, will purchase certain kinds of 
goods here, such as machinery, tools, shoes, cotton, bacon, etc. 
Moreover, we shall surely look to this country for especially American 
kinds of manufacture, such as house furnishings and the numerous 
labor saving devices which we at home always characterize as typi- 
cally American and which we are learning to value and, I hope, 
will learn to value yet more. I need only mention modern office 
supplies—who can make them better than the Americans? As for 
our own exports to the United States, we shall no doubt work up 
again our trade in the excellent Norwegian sardines, fish-balls, and 
anchovis which before the war held an important place in the Ameri- 
can market. We must also stimulate our export of matches, while 
our wood-pulp and manufactured wood articles have already won 
a wide market here. 

I have been asked whether I think there is reason to fear the 
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competition of the Allies, among them the United States, in the 
markets of the world. To this I can only reply: It is inevitable that 
there should be keen competition after the war. Many things in 
the business world have to be reorganized, others have to be built 
up from the ground, and naturally every country will try to get the 
best possible start. There is only one course we can pursue: we 
must exert ourselves to the utmost and produce the very best of 
which we are capable. I have no doubt that our business men realize 
the importance of this, and that they are cognizant of the founda- 
tions that have already been laid for future trade. When our business 
men work hand in hand with our official representatives abroad we 
can surely face the future with confidence. 

The commercial relations between Norway and the United States 
are intimately connected with the sympathetic understanding which 
has been growing in the last ten or fifteen years and which may, I 
believe, in part be traced back to the events of 1905. At that time, 
and in the years immediately following, many Norwegians visited 
their homeland, or at least watched the development with sympa- 
thetic interest from this side of the ocean, and manifested their 
affection for Norway in various ways. The friendship that had its 
root in this period has since borne fruit in practical results. Per- 
sonally I am inclined to think that the idea of establishing the Nor- 
wegian America line sprang out of the sentiments created in 1905. 
One of the directors of the line told me that he regarded the influence 
of Normandsforbundet—which was organized in 1906—as an import- 
ant factor in stimulating subscription to the line in this country; 
and surely no one can be oblivious to the great significance of the 
direct steamship line, both practically and as a symbol. More 
recently we have seen other institutions founded, such as the Nor- 
wegian banks and the Norwegian Chamber of Commerce. Nor 
should we forget the work done by a wide-awake Norwegian language 
press in this country. As for the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, it would be difficult to overestimate its influence for mutual 
understanding and friendship. The influx of Norwegian visitors to 
this country is also noteworthy. They come from all classes and 
professions and with the most varied purposes. Many are here to 
study American institutions, and a large number remain long enough 
to take courses at American universities. I have no doubt that this 
intercourse, which is founded on kindred ideals and views of life, 
will steadily grow closer and more vital, and that it will be a more 
and more important factor in the turning westward which is so 
apparent in the trend of public sentiment in Norway to-day. 





Old Navigation and New Commerce 


By James CREESE, JR. 


INCE the days when Pizarro went into Peru and Cortez into 

sy Mexico, many voyagers have penetrated Central and South 

America and have come home with strange tales and gifts, 

mementos of an old and pagan civilization, contributions to a new; 

in the reports of the Spaniards and 

the writings of a Roosevelt and a Bryce, 

in the words of conqueror, of explorer, 

and of kindly observer, there are told 

the same tales, the same scenes are 

described, and the same customs and 

implements of labor are mentioned. 

As the natives came to meet Pizarro, 

they came to meet Roosevelt on 

Brazilian rivers—on a strange kind of 

craft, kneeling, one on either side, 

slowly paddling, wet-backed in the sun; 

and as the old navigator Ruiz was 

surprised when he sailed along the coast 

of Panama, in 1526, “‘by the sight of a 

vessel seeming in the distance like a 

caravel of considerable size, traversed 

by a large woven sail that carried it 

sluggishly over the waters—a raft 

pone hie tees called balsa,”’ so another man of the sea, 

Tur Lunpix Moror Lire-Boat Captain A. P. Lundin, saw and is ap- 

plying to new use “‘the rafts made up of 

balsa wood” on which “the natives came floating down the rivers.” 

With an old and often ridiculed implement, he has helped to tame 

and safeguard the sea. In an old craft, he found new wisdom; from 
old bottles, he has poured new wine. 

Captain Lundin is neither miracle-worker nor wizard, but a man 
who has followed the sea from his youth, and who possesses the 
common sense and practical ingenuity requisite for success in a 
sea-faring life. “Born at Hernosand, Sweden, in 1869, he had the 
advantage from his boyhood of the careful instruction of the man 
who was head of a local educational institution, his own father, 
and he early determined upon marine engineering as the study and 
work of his life. After a period of apprenticeship and practical 
study, he went to sea, a boy of seventeen, and his very first cruise 
was to America, to Mobile, Alabama. Gradually, under American, 
English, Swedish, and Norwegian flags, he won his experience and 
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reputation, qualified as shipmaster of steam and sailing-vessels of all 
tonnage, and after becoming an American citizen, in 1898, sailed 
only under the American flag, walking the bridge of some of the largest 
ships over which it floats. During these years, Captain Lundin 
sailed many times to tropical countries and found balsa rafts plying 
the shore waters of Central and South America, Africa, and India, 
for in all of these the same species is to be found. 

Most of those who met the natives of Central and South America 
as they poled or floated their strange barks to the seacoast, bringing 
what they had to barter from the islands, saw in those balsa rafts 
little more than their crudity. Captain Lundin, however, recog- - 
nizing the extraordinary buoyancy of these craft, did >t forget, 
as others did, but, when the need came, remembered them and 
found a solution of one of the great problems of the sea; for presently 
he left the sea and, in the manufacture of life-saving equipment, he 
experimented with balsa wood. Buoyant the wood certainly was, 
for it was lighter than cork, but for the same reason that it could 
serve the Central American navigator for a short time only, it failed 
at first as a material for a life-belt—it absorbed water too readily 
and too soon became water-logged. After many attempts, a water- 
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proofing process was perfected—but that is a tale for science, and 
the tale of balsa since then is one of pure adventure and romance. 

Those who have gone down to the sea in ships, men of old 
Pheenicia, Norsemen, they who followed Drake, the sailors of our 
Yankee clippers and they who have sailed the surface of the sea with 
the Hun beneath it, have seen strange adventures, and to mention 
them is to call up no end of romance. The world is old in story, 
but still rich in adventure; and any land navigator who has gone to 
sea and rolled from a high hammock to the deck below knows that 
there is hardship in adventure; and anyone who has held a zig-zag 
course in a darkened convoy knows that there is terror in romance. 
The sea holds other sounds than that of parting waters before the 
bow and the churning sound at the stern—it has drowned sounds 
of tragedy and of bravery and has hissed with the motion of the 
torpedo. 

When the bells jangled on one of the great vessels of the sea, 
and it started out through the course of the harbor buoys with 
almost ten thousand men bound for France across troubled waters, 
there were nested on its decks small stacks of the balsa rafts that met 
Pizarro, and from its davits hung decked life-boats with balsa 
fenders to protect it and give it buoyancy. These and the Welin 
quadrant davits are the life-saving devices made possible by Captain 
Lundin’s enterprise and persistence, and approved by the Govern- 
ment after searching tests. The rafts are large elliptical rings, the 
largest type of which is capable of supporting sixty persons; and 
a nest of these various sized rings, occupying a deck space thirteen 
feet by eight feet six inches, and less than four feet high, is capable 
of keeping one hundred and sixty-five persons afloat. The non- 
sinkable life boat, made of steel with fenders of balsa wood, will 
float even in a collapsed condition, and the power-propelled boat 
can be equipped with wireless and so housed in that it is self-righting 
as well as self-baling. In one of his 30-foot, motor-equipped boats, 
Captain Lundin had ‘planned to cross the Atlantic, but was deterred 
by the outbreak of war. 

Many nations have stood against the Hun—even the Inca and 
the Aztec, who long since fell beneath oppression! For not only 
did their balsa rafts cross the Atlantic time and time again on our 
transports, but to protect the waters that once floated the Armada, 
there was stretched a line of balsa buoys two hundred and fifty 
miles long, supporting a‘‘ mine barrage”’ now accredited with seven- 
teen U-boats. And not only has balsa ventured into strange waters, 
but it has undertaken the navigation of the air, leaving the water 
first when it was made into pontoons for hydro-airplanes; and then, 
scorning the water entirely, it acquired a fine veneer of fiber board 
and became wing braces for air planes, replacing the heavier spruce. 
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Such a balsa beam weighing about a pound and a half is capable 
of supporting a concentrated load of 750 pounds. 

As balsa’s part in the war became more and more important, 
the United States Government sent experts to open up new sources 
of supply in Honduras, Costa Rica, and other Central and South 
American territory, and to encourage the local draft boards, growers 
and cutters, to hasten the induction of balsa into the service. The 
balsa tree is swift of growth, sometimes reaching a height of forty 
or even sixty feet in four years. It is not found in quantities in 
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virgin forests, but is abundant as a second growth in cleared lands. 
The bark has the smoothness of the North American cottonwood, 
while the wood itself is clear like white pine and is composed of 
interlacing, thin-walled cells which imprison air and give the wood 
not only buoyancy but properties of insulation. 

For its insulating and therefore refrigerating powers, balsa is 
promised new commercial use, since it combines structural strength 
with efficiency as a non-conductor. In transporting food, ice, and 
other perishables from bases of supply to the trenches, balsa has 
already rendered one good service in its new capacity, and it promises 
many more. The day may come when the wood of the simple 
Indian’s boat will traverse the seven seas and the five continents— 
on sea a life preserver, on land a fruit and meat preserver. 





The Stone Age in Shipbuilding 


By Racna Bercuiot Eskin 


LTHOUGH the concrete steamship Faith had been launched 
A in San Francisco a few days earlier, on March 14, 1918, to 

be exact, we who saw the first showing of the films, at a meet- 
ing of the Geographic Society in Chicago, were as much thrilled 
as if we had witnessed the actual event. The huge hull took the 
water in a great ungainly plunge; then, righting itself, it seemed to 
chuckle to the watching world, as it was towed complacent through 
the green waves, “You need not look so surprised. I find that 
water is quite my element!” And in a moment—so quickly does 
the modern mind adapt itself to strange inventions—we had accepted 
the marvel that five thousand deadweight tons of steel and stone 
should float like a dry log. 

Then was thrown upon the screen the picture of the first power- 
driven concrete ship, the Norwegian Namsenfjord launched a year 
earlier, with her jubilee flags flying and her distinguished passengers 
on board. As easily and lightly as a yacht, she purled through the 
waters joyously. 

With these two ocean-going ships, the stout, awkward, power- 
ful Faith, and the 400 ton graceful Namsenfjord, the age of concrete 
ship construction may be said to have been inaugurated. Concrete 
rowboats, barges, lighters, and pontoons had been built for some 
years, it is true. Indeed, the first concrete boat (said to be still 
in use) was built by M. Lambot, at Carces, France. This achieve- 
ment, curiously enough, did not create a very wide stir, and it was 
not until 1887 that another attempt was made—this time by a 
Hollander. Then an Italian, Carlo Gabellini of Rome, was suc- 
cessful in 1899 with several scows and barges. In another decade, 
most of the shipbuilding nations had experimented in a small way 
with concrete, but it was not until the Great War took its toll of the 
old materials that a larger number of engineers gave serious attention 
to the new ship construction. Count has not yet been made of the 
number of concrete barges, floating forts, and pontoons that played 
their part in the war on the inland and coast waters of the fighting 
countries. Yet it remained for Norway first and the United States 
soon after to demonstrate that concrete ships were practicable for 
high seas travel. The Namsenfjord and her sister ships have tra- 
versed the North Sea from England to northern Norway, while 
Faith has steamed to South American ports, and has also done duty 
as an army transport on the Atlantic. 

Norway has now two concrete shipyards, one at Porsgrund, 
the home of the famous porcelain works, and the other at Moss. 
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The first Norwegian concrete boat was a pontoon built at Pors- 
grund in 1915. Since then this yard has turned out many small 
lighters and motor boats. It has also a unique achievement to its 
credit, that of building a lighter bottom-up and Jaunching it in that 
position, the vessel being righted in the water by a special arrangement 
of interior compartments that admitted a small amount of water. 
The designer believes that this method will make possible the accurate 
and easier laying of the concrete on this difficult surface. It is 
interesting to note, too, that a nine-foot model of a concrete boat 
which Jens Hauland brought to this country was turned over to the 
Bureau of Standards in July, 1917, to enable American experts to 
study the methods of construction. 

Fougner’s Steel Concrete Shipbuilding Company at Moss, 
which launched the Namsenfjord, is, however, the larger of the two 
yards. It has perfected its operations to such an extent that it is 
already advertising in the world’s markets for orders, and has 
established a branch office in New York. This company has built 
the first concrete floating dry dock ever made, and proved its practica- 
bility beyond question. Nicolai K. Fougner, the designer of the 
Namsenfjord, is the president of this company, and with the achieve- 
ments already to his credit, Moss will undoubtedly rank high as a 
concrete shipbuilding center. In truth, it is possible that, for the 
time being, Norway need not fear competition as the leading con- 
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crete shipbuilding country in Europe—unless it be from Italy, which 
has also been making great strides in this industry in the last few 
years. 


That the United States Shipping Board believes fully in the 


value of concrete since Faith showed its seaworthiness, is evidenced 
by the fact that reinforced concrete ocean-going steamships and 
barges with an aggregate tonnage of 600,000 are either actually under 
construction, or the orders have been placed for them. Fifty-eight 
7,500-ton and 3,500-ton steamships are being built by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The Great Lakes shipyards are keenly interested, 
for they see in concrete an admirable shipbuilding composition 
for the heavy iron, copper, coal, lumber, and grain freightage of these 
inland waters. 

As yet, concrete ships constructed in this country have been, 
like Faith, designed for hard usage. The specifications were 
made before the armistice was signed, and the demand naturally 
was for the type that would be finished most quickly, have the 
greatest capacity, and stand the roughest wear. But even while 
planning these tubby hulls, the ship designers were dreaming of a 
time when, with this plastic material at their command, they could 
build ships that in beauty of line would surpass the most graceful 
wooden boat of any age. Indeed, it is possible that, in this era of 
concrete, the sculptor’s art will once again appear upon the high 
seas as in the days of the Vikings. 

Nevertheless, with all the advantages of the new, cheap, plastic 
material, one cannot help feeling a little regret that its success will 
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mean still fewer of the wooden boats. The steel and iron ships, 
in their scarce eighty years of existence, have largely supplanted, as 
deep-water carriers, the wooden boat of the storied past; and pos- 
sibly the concrete boat, unless unforeseen objections arise, will 
supplant all three. Its advocates claim that it is much cheaper to 
build; the cost of a steel hull is estimated at from $90 to $120 a ton; 
the cost of a wood hull at $70 to $100 a ton, and the cost of a concrete 
hull at #63 or less. In addition, concrete is cheaper to maintain; 
it does not require painting; barnacles do not fasten on it, so that it 
does not need scraping; it cannot burn; it can be repaired at sea; 
with its arrangement of water-tight compartments, it is practically 
unsinkable; and it is almost free from vibration. Moreover, it 
can be built very rapidly, of materials that are available almost 
anywhere; and it requires very little skilled labor—a schoolboy 
with a chart before him and a knack of laying cement can very 
easily manage the building of a rowboat. 

With all these advantages it would seem that concrete will 
inevitably become the shipbuilding material of the future. The 
boy of a hundred years hence may have to go to a museum to see the 
remnants of the wooden boats that figured in the history and litera- 
ture of an earlier day, and we may picture him listening in wonder 
to the romance that was associated with the building of even the 
meanest fishing smack—the careful selecting and seasoning of the 
planks that went into its construction; then the sawing and planing, 
with the worker stopping every little while to run an affectionate, 
appraising finger over the tough, fine grain; and, lastly, the minute 
fitting together of all the parts, and the caulking and painting. And 
he will hear of how each man was an expert in his particular field, 
and how the master of them all, the shipwright, sought to make 
each new boat more representative of the best that was in him, 
before he let it out upon the sea. 

Yet it is the law of progress that each new age is heralded with 
poignant memories for the age that is slipping past. The new trees 
of Norway, New England, the Carolinas, and the Pacific coast 
will not find their way to the ocean, but in their stead the rocks at 
their roots will be borne up by the waves. From the Stone Age 
of prehistoric times we have come to the Stone Age of highest 
civilization—and now stone floats. 





The Era of Light Metals 


HAT the Great War was fought about raw materials is an 

assertion frequently met in the Scandinavian press. The 

scientists of the North have long realized that the world’s 
supply of some of the most important raw materials is by no means 
inexhaustible. Notably in the case of the heavy metals on which 
our present material civilization is based, neither the improved means 
of communication nor the technical discoveries by which it is pos- 
sible to utilize a poorer grade of ore can prevent the deposits from 
being drained. It is natural, therefore, that the countries which by 
their smallness are barred from imperialistic adventures should take 
the lead in the discovery of new materials and new combinations to 
replace the old. Our government has considered these researches 
so important that a trade representative will visit Scandinavia 
to investigate the use of non-ferrous metals. In Norway a com- 
mission has been appointed to study how to make the country 
independent of foreign supplies of inorganic raw materials. 

The chairman of this commission, Dr. V. M. Goldschmidt of the 
University of Christiania, in an address printed in the magazine 
Samtiden, has outlined the prospects for a new era, which he calls 
the era of the lighter metals. Every age, he says, has been char- 
acterized by the kind of raw material it has employed. In the 
Stone Age, people used the substances provided by the crust of the 
earth without any process of refinement. In the Bronze Age, they 
had learned to refine the natural product, but in such small quan- 
tities that the benefits of civilization could not become general. 
In the Iron Age, men learned to produce the heavier metals in such 
amounts that they could be widely used, and this fact has putits 
stamp on the history of the world for more than two thousand 
years. From the time of the ancient Romans till the middle of the 
nineteenth century, civilization has remained at practically the same 
stage as far as the use and refinement of raw materials is concerned. 
There seemed no reason to think that the supply would not always 
keep pace with the demand, until about seventy years ago, when the 
production of the heavier metals began to increase by leaps and 
bounds, and doubled again and again within ever decreasing periods 
of time. 


“The great question now,” says Dr. Goldschmidt, “is whether the supply 
of the raw materials on which our civilization is founded can stand these levies. 
Are we perhaps drawing on a capital that can never be replaced? Does the 
rising curve in production from 1850 on signify the beginning of the end of the 
era of civilization in which our fathers lived? Even before the war we had be- 
gun to ask ourselves whether we could conscientiously go on as we had done 
since 1850 or whether we should have to limit ourselves to rations.” 
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He answers the question with a short resumé, showing that not 
only the heavy metals but likewise the minerals used in agriculture 
must, without a doubt, become exhausted within no very distant 
time. The supplies of tin and platinum are nearing the end, while 
the good iron deposits now available may perhaps last another 
hundred years. The prospects with regard to coal are a little brighter, 
for it seems likely that the known deposits may not be worked out 
for several centuries. Even before the war, many factories had 
drained their former supplies of raw materials and had to go farther 
and farther away; for instance, zinc plants in Europe had to bring 
their raw materials from Australia and South Africa. Phosphates - 
used in agriculture have had to be brought from ever more distant 
and poorer deposits, while Chili saltpeter, another important fertilizer, 
has fortunately been replaced by the artificial product. 


“Our conclusion, then, is that the era which has been marked by a reckless 
consumption of the heavy metals is nearing its close, since the constant increase 
in demand can no longer be met with a corresponding increase in production. 
This, however, is not in itself any reason for regarding the situation in a pessi- 
mistic light. A thorough and consistent economy of raw materials would be 
only an advantage, technically as well as ethically. 

“But will not the limitation in consumption and production be followed 
by stagnation in the technical development of the human race? Is it not a 
- sign of senility when resignation is forced upon us, and we have to make a virtue 
of necessity? It can not be denied that this is a sign of age. It means that an 
era of civilization which has been based on unlimited and unrestrained use of the 
heavy metals has seen its best days, and that we are nearing the close of a period 
in the economic and technical development of the human race. 

“Is our whole material civilization then doomed to decay, or are there other 
raw materials not marked by the sign of senility, substances that have their time 
of triumph before them? To answer that question we have to take a survey, 
not only of the materials hitherto used but, of the whole mass of inorganic 
nature. What does the earth we live on consist of? What has it to offer as a 
future substratum for our material civilization? I shall not take into account 
the kernel of the earth, since we know nothing definite about it, and although 
we surmise that it consists of nickel iron, this is not likely to have any practical 
significance. What we must study is the outer shell, the crust -f the earth; 
there and in the air and water we must seek our inorganic raw materials. What, 
then, are the component parts of the lithosphere, which we regard as just plain, 
common rock? If we take an average of the thousands of rock analyses made 
by petrographers and their chemical collaborators, we shall find out what we 
have to work with. The results of such a computation by the American chemical 
mineralogist, F. W. Clarke, is given below in a condensed form, and, for the sake 
of comparison, I am also listing a few of the most commonly used metals with 
the percentage in which they are found in the crust of the earth. 


“Table 1. Substances occurring in the crust of the earth in quantities of 
more than one-half percent of the whole: 


Silica, silicon dioxide 
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Lime, calcium dioxide 
Magnesia, magnesium oxide 
Soda, sodium oxide 

Potash, oxide of potassium 
Titanium, titanium dioxide 


“Table 2. The percentage of some important metals in the crust of the earth: 


“We see from this that the metals which have given their character to our 
material civilization occur in very varying amounts, that the deposits of copper, 
lead, and zine are infinitesimal compared with other substances, while iron 
is the only one of the metals hitherto used that is found in appreciable quantities. 
By far the greater part of the substances present in large amounts are of a nature 
entirely different from those that have been important in the development of 
our civilization up to the nineteenth century. More than half of tae whole 
mass consists of silicon dioxide, an oxide of the metallic substance silica. — Silica 
has long been used in combinations, and has especially been valuable in the 
manufacture of ceramics and glass, but has only recently been produced ina 
free form in large quantities. It is used for alloys and in a combination with 
carbon to form carborundum. No doubt many uses will be found for this 
attractive substance, which looks like metal, though it is extremely light. 

“Next after silicon dioxide, the most widely distributed material is aluminum 
oxide or common clay, which constitutes one-sixth of the earth’s surface. Or 
if we choose rather to estimate it in the form of metallic aluminum, we get 8 
per cent. of the whole, that is twice as much in weight as the iron present or 
eleven times as much in volume. The utilization of aluminum had no part in 
the old era of civilization that is now passing. It is only within the last few 
decades that we have been able to produce this valuable light metal in quantities 
that have given it practical importance. 

“The production of aluminum as well as that of silica and other light metals 
requires a great expenditure of electric power, and it is therefore no accident 
that their utilization is coincident with the age of electricity. To illustrate 
witha few figures: the production of a kilogram of metal from the oxides present 
im nature requires for copper about one-half horse-power hour; for iron, three 
horse-power hours; for aluminum, eleven horse-power hours. 

“The production of aluminum is increasing even more rapidly than that 
of the older metals, the annual output being now about equal to that of tin. 
We have here an example of a metal new to practical use and yet crowding 
out the old standard metals from many important fields, a light metal sup- 
planting the heavier metals. The question is now whether the raw materials 
required for it are present in unlimited quantities, or whether the phenomenal 
development of aluminum will come to an abrupt stop when the supply has been 
expended, just as the case is with the older metals. Before the war aluminum 
was made from bauxite, a substance that is comparatively rare and, like kaoline, 
is a secondary product. It is most abundant in France, though deposits are also 
found in Hungary, North America, Central America, and India. None of these 
deposits are inexhaustible, however, and it has long been realized that one of 
the most important problems before scientists was how to utilize the aluminum 
found in common stone. Nor is this problem impossible of solution. I may 
mention that Norway has taken the lead in experiments which have resulted 
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in the production of aluminum salts—not yet metallic aluminum—from the 
primary elements in the earth’s surface in sufficient quantities to be of practical 
use. If we get to the point where we can draw out the aluminum from common 
stone, we are certainly nearing our goal, and it is not too much to say that, 
in the coming generation, aluminum will have an importance in our civilization 
hardly second to iron. 

“Then we have magnesia, a beautiful silvery white metal, which is likewise 
very common. It will probably be utilized chiefly for aluminum-magnesia 
alloys, which seem to have very valuable properties—another light metal rising to 
a place of importance as a factor in our civilization. 

“Even more common is calcium, another light metal, the chemical com- 
binations of which have become tremendously important in manufacturing 
within the present generation. I need only mention the cement industry, . 
the concrete ships competing with ships made of iron and wood, and the Norway 
saltpeter, in order to remind you of what a place calcium combinations are 
winning in the economy of the world. And here, too, Norwegian enterprise 
has led the way. 

“Titanium, a substance that was formerly regarded as both rare and useless, 
but is now known to be one of the largest ingredients in the crust of theearth, 
is also beginning to enter the economic arena. I will mention only its utilization 
as a color pigment, a field of the greatest importance in our whole metal economy, 
inasmuch as it will release almost one-third of the world’s total production of 
lead now used for white lead paint, and one-fifth of the zinc production, now used 
for zinc pigments; and not only that, but the colors made from titanium are much 
better than those from zinc, which it supersedes. Here again, the foundations 
of a new industry have been laid in our own country. 

“It is clear, therefore, that new raw materials are making their appearance 
just as we are beginning to scrape bottom in our old supplies, and these new 
substances are found in immensely greater quantities than were the raw materials 
of our old civilization. May we not then with full justification speak of a new 
age, of a transition comparable in significance only to the transition from the 
Stone Age to the era of heavy metals? We are, in a sense, going back to stone, 
but we have learned to refine it and to draw out from it the light metals and their 
combinations. Not that the heavy metals will disappear from our civilization, 
but they have rivals that will compete with them in many fields and conquer 
more and more territory. 

“The new era upon which we are entering may well be called the era of the 
light metals. We are living in a most remarkable time, between two epochs. 
Side by side with the old raw materials that have set their stamp on the material 
civilization of the human race for over two thousand years, we see new sub- 
stances, hitherto regarded as worthless, rapidly winning a wide place for them- 
selves. This is significant, not only from a technical and scientific, but also 
from a sociological point of view. I need only mention the numerous problems 
that will confront the law-makers, inasmuch as the raw materials from which the 
light metals are made—the raw materials of the future—stand quite outside of 
our judicial system; the laws of the old era take no cognizanee of them and do 
not concern themselves with the utilization now under way or already a fact. 
The statesman, too, needs to observe closely the transition to the newera; 
otherwise he will stand uncomprehending before the readjustment of values, 
the shifting of the centers of production, and the consequent changes in the 
economic balance of power.” 





Mount Katla in Action 
\ TITH the Danish agreement giving independence to Ice- 


land, with Danish capital ready to develop her natural 
resources, and ships plying regularly between Reykjavik and 
American harbors, it seemed that the end of the war would be the 
beginning of an era of happiness and prosperity. But almost at 
that very time two great calamities visited the island: the eruption 
of Mount Katla, 
which converted 
.m large areas into a 
z : a sand waste, and 
ae te oF the influenza, 
eo ie Md Se which appeared in 
Lew Me Cd so virulent a form 
| : that it laid low 
ae iad. ie i almost the entire 
ec population of the 
capital. Among 
the promising lives 
that were cut short 
was that of the 
author, Gud- 
mundur Magnis- 
son, whose death 
was chronicled in 

our last number. 
Probably the 
last piece of work 
that came from his 
hand is the short 
Tue Eruption or Mount Katia SEEN FROM THE SEA; THE COLUMN account of the vol- 
or SMoKe 10,000 Feer Hicn. canic eruption and 
the accompanying 
sketches done on the spot for the Revirw. Mr. Magntsson went 
with the relief ship sent to the coast below Mount Katla, and was 
able to approach near enough to get a good view of the huge crater. 
Its exact location has not before been known by geographers, as it 
was always covered, when quiescent, by a glacier—literally fire under 

snow. 

According to the account sent us, the eruption began a little after 
midday on October 12 with detonations like thunder claps accom- 
panied by slight earthquake shocks, and a column of steam shot 
literally miles into the air. As soon as darkness fell, the column from 
top to bottom was illumined by electric flashes of the nature of 
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lightning, but on a much grander scale, and this continued through 
the night—the most brilliant fireworks that human eyes have ever 
beheld. The light was visible far out to sea and penetrated to the 
dimmest corners of Reykjavik ninety miles distant. 

The volcano raged with unabated fury for days, and as the wind 
veered, the rain of ashes was carried all over the island. Even more 
damage was wrought by the flood. Mount Katla is situated in a 
large firn, or mass of glacial ice, and when this melts a tremendous 
volume of water is released. The main force of the flood’ was spent 
on uninhabited regions, but a part of the water entered the Kidafljét 
River and swelled it to such a height that it destroyed four farms 
and damaged many others. The inhabitants saved themselves in 
boats, but hundreds of their cattle perished. 

In the breaking up of the glacier, blocks of ice as large as houses 
were torn loose, carried along by the flood, and deposited on the 
sand waste below. Some were carried out into the ocean and drifted 
about for a long time, a menace to shipping. All of Myrdalssand, 
an area of many square miles, was covered with huge blocks of ice 
standing side by side so that from a distance they looked like the 
serrated sky-line of a large city seen against the horizon. 

Panic seized the people living below the mountain. Their farms 
were covered with ashes. There was no possibility of telegraphing 
to them; flames were leaping from the telegraph lines, and the 
electric waves that disturbed the atmosphere put even the wireless 
out of commission. The roads from Reykjavik were impassable, 
and a relief ship was therefore sent to effect a landing as best it could 
on the harborless coast. It was found that the shore for a distance 
of ten miles had advanced a mile into the ocean through the accumula- 
tion of sand and gravel that had been carried down from the mountain. 
Twenty-two days after the beginning of the eruption it still continued, 
though in a milder form; the rain of ashes still fell, and the glow over 
the crater could be seen at night. 

Mount Katla has had fourteen eruptions in historic times and 
always with destructive effects. The last was in 1860. 


Biocks or Ice CARRIED Down FROM THE GLACIER ON Mount Katia MAKE THE VALLEY OF 
MyYRDALSSANDUR Loox LIKE A GREAT CITY IN THE DISTANCE. 





Goteborg Circling the World 


By Norman L. ANDERSON 


RIOR to the war the imports and exports of the Baltic region 
ie controlled to a large extent by Hamburg. This was 

due in some part to the fact that ocean freights favored goods 
moving via Hamburg, that Hamburg had the foreign-trade con- 
nections for handling these imports and exports, and that through 
its powerful cartels and great financial institutions Hamburg could buy 
in big lots and finance transactions far more easily than could 
Scandinavia, Finland, and Russia. 

The Scandinavian countries especially were never satisfied 
with this dependence on Hamburg and were ever trying to break away 
from it, as was evidenced particularly, in the years immediately 
preceding the war, by the establishment of direct Scandinavian 
steamship lines to all parts of the world. Still Hamburg continued 
to exact its toll as the trade centre for the Baltic. While many 
commodities moved directly from different parts of the world to 
the Baltic countries, Hamburg transacted the business and in the 
same way disposed of the bulk of Baltic exports. 

The war, however, gave the Scandinavian countries the oppor- 
tunity for which they were waiting and immediately reversed the 
trade situation. Germany, cut off from over-sea markets by the 
Allied control of the seas, was forced to trade, particularly with 
the United States, through the Scandinavian neutrals prior to the 
entrance of the United States into the war. Also the huge quantities 
of supplies that went from the United States and England to Russia, 
prior to its collapse, took a transit route over Scandinavia. The 
commodities destined for Germany went largely via Copenhagen, 
in Denmark, and Géteborg and Malmé, in Sweden. Those destined 
for Russia went partly via Trondhjem and Narvik, in Norway, 
and across Sweden to Russia, and also via Giteborg to Stockholm 
and across to Russia. At the same time, the Scandinavian countries 
were trading directly with oversea markets. Thus_ trade that 
formerly went to a large extent via Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck 
was diverted via the Scandinavian countries. Copenhagen and Géte- 
borg especially, at the expense of the German ports mentioned, 
were assuming an increasing importance not only as centres for 
the direct trade for Scandinavia but more particularly as transit 
ports for Germany, Russia and Finland. This situation prevailed 
until the United States entered the war. 

This new commercial importance of the Scandinavian countries, 
though restricted in recent months, has had its effect and will bear 
results after the war. The Scandinavian steamship companies have 
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established direct connections with all parts of the world; the 
Scandinavian banks are full of money, ready to be used the moment 
commerce is again possible; and there is a determination not only 
not to return to the former dependence on Hamburg but also to com- 
pete with Hamburg for the important Baltic transit trade to Russia 
and Finland. 

In the diversion of trade via Skagerack and Cattegat, four ports 
must be given consideration—Géteborg and Malmé in Sweden, 
and Copenhagen and Korsér in Denmark. Their relative advantages 
depend largely upon their facilities for handling transit trade, but 
all four may be considered terminals for traffic passing in and out 
of the Baltic. 

It must be borne in mind that Sweden is a great industrial 
country, and the remarkable expansion that Swedish industry has 
shown during the war assured it a considerable export industry. 
At the same time, Sweden, with a highly cultured population of 
about 7,000,000, has large imports from all parts of the world, not 
only manufactured products, but also raw materials for the domestic 
industrial requirements. When Swedish dependence on Hamburg 
is broken off, Géteborg, with direct trade connections with all parts 
of the world, will be a great port as the trade centre of Sweden. 
Swedish-Russian trade will go largely via Stockholm, but Swedish 
trade with over-sea markets will go via Goteborg. 

By far the most important factor that assures Géteborg the posi- 
tion of leading port for Sweden after the war is the powerful shipping 
lines emanating from there to all parts of the world. Most of these 
lines were established only a few years before the war, with the aim 
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of diverting Swedish trade from Hamburg direct to Sweden, particu- 
larly for Swedish exports. In this they were successful to some 
degree, but they will be so powerful after the war that they expect 
to eliminate Hamburg. The more important shipping lines are the 
Transatlantic Steamship Company (the largest shipping company in 
Scandinavia from the point of view of aggregate tonnage, which, 
on September 1, 1918, was 201,350), plying between Goteborg and 
South Africa, Australia, the East Indies, and the United States; 
the Brostrém Lines, running to the Far East and the United States; 
the Johnson Lines, running to South America, especially the River 
Plate district; the Swedish-American Line, running to North 
America, particularly the United States; the Swedish-Mexico- 
America Line, running to North, South and Central America, and 
the Swedish Lloyd, running to Germany, France, Spain, Italy, the 
United States, and England. These larger shipping companies 
have increased their strength by combining with and absorbing 
smaller lines. Their tonnage is being augmented by a large ship- 
building programme, already entered upon. The Géteborg yards 
are all busy, Swedish iron and steel filling the requirements. A 
favored type of new building is the Diesel motor ships, of which the 
Transatlantic Steamship Company launched one of 9,400 tons 
some months ago from the Géteborg yards. A sister ship is now on 
the ways, and the Transatlantic Steamship Company has closed 
contracts for ten more, to be delivered by 1925. These new ships 
are fast, clean, and cheaper than coal burners to operate. The one 
launched some months ago, the Bullaren, made the trip from New 
York to Goteborg in a little over twelve days, carrying a cargo of 
40,000 barrels of petroleum. These Goteborg shipping lines connect 
Sweden with all parts of the world, and they are powerful enough to 
force a direct trade for Sweden after the war. 

Swedish finances have been greatly strengthened during the war, 
and Géteborg has strong enough banking institutions to back up 
the trade carried on by its shipping companies. The more important 
Géteborg banks are Aktiebolaget Géteborgs Bank (capital 38,000,000 
kronor), Aktiebolaget Industribanken (capital 30,000,000 kronor), 
and Aktiebolaget Géteborgs Handelsbank (capital 15,000,000 kronor). 
Besides these there are in Giteborg the following branches of other 
large Swedish banks: Skandinaviska Kredit Altiebolaget (capital 
70,430,000 kronor), Aktiebolaget Stockholms Handelsbank (capital 
40,200,000 kronor), and Bank Aktiebolag Sédra Sverige (capital 
30,000,000 kronor). 

Goteborg has an excellent harbor. This, together with its 
geographic position, its shipping lines, its financial institutions, and 
its interior connections, makes it, undoubtedly, most important 
for Swedish foreign trade. 





Washington Eyes on the Cattegat 


By Cuar.es Rich FLANDREAU 


wrought reforms in the world of international trade. Foremost 

of these is the universal desire to eliminate the most-favored- 
nation clause. Official Washington has gone squarely on record 
as opposed to any preferential treatment that will operate to the 
advantage of one nation or two nations at the expense of others. 
This principle is sound on the face of it, and a general trade policy 
worked out along these lines will no doubt result in winning the con- 
fidence of the rest of the world and demonstrating the honesty of 
purpose underlying the steps taken by the United States Government 
for the increase of our foreign trade. 

Unlike some governments, that of the United States does not 
enter directly into the commercial field. It can therefore only render 
material aid to our exporters and importers by gathering and dis- 
seminating information. As a chief means to this end, our Govern- 
ment has recently increased greatly its staff of trade representatives 
abroad. When Congress, in the rush of war business, failed to pass 
the necessary appropriations, Secretary of Commerce Redfield made 
an urgent appeal to President Wilson personally. The President 
then set apart $200,000 from an unclassified fund put at his disposal 
by Congress, in order to dispatch at once trade commissioners and 
commercial attachés to Europe. Hence there are now seven repre- 
sentatives at work in Scandinavia, whereas before we had only one 
in Denmark and one in Sweden. 

Appointments are made from a long list of applicants through 
one of the most efficient and independent organizations in our entire 
government machine, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce. The candidates are given indi- 
vidual and highly technical examinations, and the selection is made 
on a basis of education, business experience, and ability. The per- 
sonnel of the Scandinavian group is indicative of the high standard 
maintained by our Government in filling these posts. Mr. T. O. 
Klath, now United States Trade Commissioner in Denmark, has 
long been affiliated with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is perhaps not generally known that the Bureau main- 
tains exhibits of foreign countries in its district offices in the larger 
cities. Mr. Klath, prior to his departure, was in charge of the Danish 
exhibit in the New York Custom House, showing the staple commodi- 
ties as well as the specialized products of manufacture together with 
samples of raw materials from Denmark. Mr. N. A. Bengtson, 
who has been assigned to a similar post in Norway, is a consulting 


_ dearly purchased experiences of the war have already 
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engineer and has a varied business experience. In Stockholm we 
have had for some months a representative in Trade Commissioner 
Norman L. Anderson, whose untiring efforts for a closer commercial 
relationship has already borne fruit. 

In addition to these permanent representatives in the three 
capitals, we have trade commissioners who have been sent to Europe 
to make a survey of some special field of industry and who will 
include Scandinavia in their study. Among them is Charles C. 
Hansch, who was chief of the automobile section of the War Industries 
Board, and who is now making a personal survey of the needs of 
Europe in his particular branch. It is known in Washington that the 
question of raw materials has been a distressing one to the Scandinavian 
manufacturers during the war. It is therefore interesting to note 
that Mr. Christopher C. Meminger, who has been assigned to the 
European field for an investigation of conditions in the supply and 
demand of raw materials, will visit Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
before his return. A mission closely allied with this is that of Mr. 
George C. Stone, who is making a thorough study of the use of non- 
ferrous metals in Europe. He also will spend a considerable time in 
Scandinavia. 

The work of our trade commissioners abroad is no sinecure. They 
send endless chains of voluminous and detailed reports, sometimes 
by cable, sometimes by mail. These communications appear in the 
Commerce Reports—a commercial daily published by Uncle Sam— 
as well as in the daily press and the trade journals. Any firm that 
becomes interested can send in further inquiries to the department; 
the inquiry is cabled to the representative who made the report; 
a reply goes back to the firm that made the inquiry, and the result 
is either a sale of an American product abroad or the purchase of a 
foreign product by an American firm. _ 

There is a belief prevalent in some quarters that in sending out 
trade emissaries the principal desire of our Government is to push 
the sale of American goods abroad. This is far from true. As a 
mere matter of economic logic, it ought to be clear that the United 
States, as the greatest creditor nation in the world, must give chief 
consideration to what is known as the balance of trade. Already 
there have arisen instances where the trade balance has been so much 
in our favor that the permanency of future sales has been imperilled. 
For this reason as well as for other reasons, every American business 
man who qualifies for the position of commercial attaché to an 
American legation or trade commissioner to a foreign country is 
definitely instructed that his duty is not only to foster the purchase 
of American goods in that country but also to cultivate the sales of 
that country’s products in the United States. 
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SLESVIG IN THE FOREIGN PRESS 


“SONDERJYDSK JULEALBUM,” IN PuBLISHING THE ABOVE PicTURE oF PERIODICALS AND BUL- 
LETINS DEALING WITH SLESVIG, CITES THE SLESVIG NUMBER OF THE “REVIEW” AS PROOF 
THAT SONDERJYLLAND IS NOT ForGorTTEN IN PRESIDENT WILSON’s COUNTRY 





Editorial 


Our Frac 1x “American U-Boat Chasers for Sale” is the caption 
THE Battic _ of an advertisement in recent Stockholm newspapers; 

prospective purchasers were directed to “The Naval 
Attaché, American Legation, Strandviigen 7.” This is but one of 
the novel signs of the times that in the Northern countries the United 
States has become not an idea to dream about but a fact to lean 
upon. Merchants are cabling to New York for manufactured 
articles of all sorts and rely upon us for raw materials with which 
to start the home factories. Our new chemical industries are in 
actual competition with the German trade. American textiles and 
leather are in high demand. Denmark, we hope, once more will 
need our cotton seed cake in raising up again her herds of cattle. 
And in return we expect the import of Swedish and Norwegian 
matches, Swedish steel, Danish seeds, and Norwegian fishery 
products to revive and the enormous over-supply of Swedish iron 
ore also to find markets here. The Editors of the Review have a 
personal interest in this matter, for Swedish wood-pulp seems our 
only hope of bringing down the cost of paper. 

In a recent address in Copenhagen, Mr. N. V. Boeg, for many 
months during the war Commercial Advisor to the Danish Legation 
in Washington, points to the necessity of direct rather than indirect 
trade with America. That is one great commercial lesson which 
Scandinavia has received from the war. With the elimination of 
Hamburg and, to a ess extent, London as middleman, Scandinavian 
merchants have learned to send their own bottoms for raw materials 
to the United States, South America, and the Orient. 

And America will meet the North half way. The Stars and 
Stripes will be no stranger in the Baltic. Our bankers and business 
men, as well as the representatives sent out by our export associa- 
tions and by the Department of Commerce, are seeking friends in 
Scandinavia who will make for permanent connections there and 
also, perhaps, with the great Russia of the future. 


SPIT7BERGEN The claims of Norway to administrative control of 

Spitzbergen, now before the Peace Conference, are 
reasonable and should be given consideration. They are based on 
actual physical occupation and practical results in developing the 
resources of the world’s most northerly coal bin. In the past season, 
five hundred workmen spent the winter in Spitzbergen, and of these 
all except sixty Swedes were Norwegians. The coal mines are now 
all in the hands of Scandinavians; several of them are very promising, 
though the only one that has yet yielded a very considerable output 
is that at Advent Bay, which was prospected by Norwegians, devel- 
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oped by an American company headed by Mr. Longyear, and then 
passed again into Norwegian hands. The wireless station, which is 
the only telegraphic connection with the outer world, was established 
and is owned by Norwegians; the full and valuable maps of the 
archipelago—the only maps of the interior that have been made— 
are the work of Norwegians, and the extensive literature on the 
geography, geology, and mineralogy is the result of scientific research 
work carried on by Seandinavians. Since the summer of 1908, the 
Norwegian state has regularly subsidized voyages of exploration to 
Spitzbergen. 

The archipelago was discovered by Norwegians and mentioned | 
in the sagas under the name Svalbard as early as 1194, a fact that 
would have only a romantic interest if Norwegian whalers had not 
kept up the connection until modern times. Four hundred years 
later, the Dutch came and, in the two centuries that followed, carried 
on active hunting for seal and walrus. It is true that in 1630 England 
formally annexed Spitzbergen, with the exception of a small part that 
was permanently occupied by the Dutch; but this annexation was 
regarded by other nations as a joke; nor did the British government 
base any claims on it when the international conference met in Chris- 
tiania in 1914, to settle the status of the northern No Man’s Land. 
It is only within the last few months that British claims have been 
advanced, not officially, but by agents of the Northern Exploration 
Company, and chiefly on the strength of what that company plans 
to do in the way of developing iron mines. As yet, however, these 
mines exist only on paper, and the quality of the iron deposits in 
Spitzbergen is considered extremely problematical by Scandinavian 
experts. It is a pity that geographers like Sir Martin Conway and 
Mr. Herbert George Ponting should lend themselves to an agitation 
which has no foundation except the law that ‘“‘to him that hath shall 
be given.” 


Empty Larpers “But class three gets nary a drop!” was a 

favorite refrain in the New Year Reviews at 
Stockholm theatres at the beginning of 1918. With the population 
divided in three classes for milk distribution, it was inevitable, when 
even babies could not get their bottles filled, that class three, compris- 
ing all grown people who were not sick nor very old, should hardly 
taste a drop of milk from year’s end to year’s end. Although the 
importations under the American agreement have now begun to 
relieve the situation, it takes time for the half starved cattle to be 
put in a condition to yield either milk or meat. Human beings too, 
after years of malnutrition, need to be fattened with extra rations, 
according to the official report of the Swedish National Food Com- 
mission. The Commission also calls attention to the fact that, as 
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all storehouses were absolutely empty when the American imports 
began to come in, they must be at least partially filled before the 
stream can start toward the empty larders of the individual con- 
sumers. The same is true in Norway, as Mr. Morgenstierne points 
out in the interview printed in this number of the Review. It is 
clear that to restore normal conditions more than normal supplies 
are needed. This should be realized here where we are living on the 
fat of the land. 


AMERICAN Goops' The exhibition of American made goods to be 
FOR NoRWAY held in Christiana under the auspices of Sjéfarts- 

tidende comes at the psychological moment, 
when trade is fluid, and American manufacturers are interested in 
keeping their hold on the Norwegian market. It would be only 
natural if, after the war, some Norwegian trade should be diverted 
into its old channels again, but, on the other hand, Norwegian buyers 
have now grown accustomed to look to the United States for almost 
all they need, and a full display of American wares would stimulate 
the trade that has grown up during the war. The name of Sjéfarts- 
tidende is a guarantee that the exhibition will be well organized. 
The paper is the organ of the powerful ship-owners who have rendered 
our cause such invaluable service. The exhibition will be held in 
the Tivoli grounds right in the heart of Christiana, from September 
10 to24. It has the endorsement of the American minister to Norway, 
Mr. Schmedeman, and of the Norwegian American Chamber of 
Commerce. Detailed information can be obtained from Mr. Martin 
Johansen, at 66 Broadway. 


ENGINEERS WANTED Darkness has been one of the privations of 
IN SWEDEN the war that has borne hard on the small 

householder. In some rural communities of 
Sweden the lack of fuel oil has forced people to revert to the pitch 
pine torches of their ancestors. The result has naturally been to 
hasten the work of electrification which was already under way. 
The Riksdag has appropriated money for the purpose, but the 
difficulty now is to find a sufficient number of trained engineers to 
carry out the Government plans. The situation is so acute that the 
Royal Electrification Committee has asked the Legation in Washing- 
ton to act as an intermediary for Swedish engineers now in this 
country who may desire to return to their homeland either per- 
manently or for a term of years. Since the positions offered are with 
the Government or on the staffs of the large public utility companies, 
they are safe and well salaried, and moreover give an opportunity 
for doing “‘the old country” a real service. Questions and applica- 
tions should be addressed to: Kgl. Elektrifieringskommittéen, care 
of the Swedish Legation, Washington. 
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Harcoop ror The appointment of Norman Hapgood to succeed 
DENMARK Dr. Egan as Minister to Denmark adds another to 

our list of literary diplomats. The post in Copen- 
hagen was formerly sought as a quiet haven by men of bookish 
interests; today it is in the very vortex of world events and should 
afford much interesting study for a writer on contemporary history 
such as Mr. Hapgood. Our new Minister to Denmark is known 
chiefly for his editorship of Collier's Weekly in the years 1903-12, 
though he is also the author of several books. He has recently been 
active as president of the League of Free Nations Association, an 
organization of a more constructive caliber than the League to Enforce 
Peace which is sponsored by Mr. Taft. 


An AMERICAN FounDATION An emphatic demonstration of the 
IN SWEDEN demand for friendship with the United 

States on the part of Sweden is the 
organization in Stockholm, since the Armistice, of the Swedish- 
American Foundation (Sveriges Amerikastiftelse). The object of 
this institution is to develop relations between Sweden and the 
United States in co-operation with the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Among the persons participating in the preliminary 
committee were Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm; Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém of 
Vesteras, managing director of Allmiinna Svenska Elektriska 
Aktiebolaget; Dr. Ivan Bratt, in charge of the dispensation of 
alcohol in Sweden; Director Matthiason of Reymersholmsbolaget; 
Professor Oscar Montelius; Consul General P. T. Berg; Consul 
General Axel A:son Johnson; Dr. Helmer Key, editor of Svenska 
Dagbladet; Messrs. Thorsten and Carl Laurin; Lieutenant Jakob 
Wallenberg; Bank Director Carl Frisk, and U. S. Minister Ira 
Nelson Morris. The American-Scandinavian Foundation was inform- 
ally represented at the conferences by Captain Samuel Shellabarger, 
formerly Assistant Professor of English at Princeton University, 
now U.S. Military Attaché at Stockholm. 

At a dinner given to the organizing committee by Dr. and Mrs. 
Helmer Key at their home in Stockholm, the host delivered an address 
which voiced the new cordiality of Sweden toward the United States. 
“America’s stake,’’ Dr. Key declared, “has proved that there exists 
in the United States a magnificent ideal strength, of which we Euro- 
peans perhaps knew little. And the certainty removes all my doubts. 
I am convinced that, if the poverty which in many countries may long 
be a result of the war should cause Europe to pass through a longer 
or shorter period of cultural depression, the United States would be 
able to take up the threads of our traditions and continue the develop- 
ment of civilization. Many Swedes,” he continued, “have found a 
home in the great Western Republic and found a natural bond of 
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union. May the bands between the two peoples become stronger 
and stronger. 


RicHarD Bercu A week after the death of Carl Larsson, another 

great Swedish painter, Richard Bergh, succumbed 
to an illness that had cast a dark shadow over his life for some time 
past. He was ill when his sixtieth birthday was celebrated, a few 
weeks earlier, with the opening of a new hall in the National Museum 
of Art and a collection of 25,000 kronor among his admirers, to be 
applied to some purpose in connection with the Museum that might 
be especially near to his heart. In the four years he had been chief 
of that institution he had recreated it. His marvelous ability so 
impressed itself on the nation that when he presented some particu- 
larly large project the Riksdag usually voted the money without 
demurring. His enthusiasm fired others to give their services and 
donations freely and raised up a staff of loyal and devoted assistants. 
Even the humblest guard at the Museum wore mourning onthe 
day of Richard Bergh’s funeral. He will be remembered both for 
his splendid work in connection with the Museum and as a creative 
artist. He combined in a singularly happy harmony the sunny 
Swedish lefnadslust with a deep human sympathy for the modern 
movement in art; one critic has called him “‘the classicist of the oppo- 
sition.” 


FREDERIC SCHENCK Readers of the Review have lost an old friend 

and one who gave every promise of being a 
lifelong comrade in Dr. Frederic Schenck, Tutor in History at Harvard 
University, whose career was cut short by the prevalent epidemic 
on February 28th at the age of thirty-one. His articles, “‘Holberg 
Feminist” and “A Nation Without a Flag,”’ were his distinctive contri- 
butions to this magazine. In collaboration with Dr. Campbell he 
translated the first volume of the SCANDINAVIAN Cxassics Comedies 
by Holberg. From the Swedish he translated Osvald Siren’s Giotto, 
and shortly before his death had finished Emil Hannover’s account 
of Danish Art to be published by the Foundation in A History of 
Scandinavian Art. He was adroit in other languages as well, and 
became interpreter for the French military instructors at Harvard 
University. An infirmity in his left arm prevented active service 
but did not deter him from developing his right arm for sureness in 
fencing, in which exercise he represented America at the Olympic 
Games in Stockholm. Dr. Schenck’s passion was to converse with 
students, and his great work was to stimulate original thinking and 
the faculty of self expression in the undergraduate body. His cheerful 
vein of satire fitted him admirably for the translation of Holberg. 
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Current Events 


Sweden 


q@._ The most important task before the Riksdag which met in regular 
session on January 11 is legislation needed to complete the demo- 
cratization of the country along the lines agreed upon by all parties 
before the dissolution of the extraordinary Riksdag last fall. The 
speech from the throne announced that propositions would be 
brought before the house for the reduction of the voting age, the 
conferring of suffrage rights on women, and the abolition of the 
disability clauses by which many members of the poorer classes 
are deprived of their votes because of unpaid taxes or acceptance 
of poor relief. @ An interesting paragraph in the King’s speech 
was that relating to inter-Scandinavian co-operation, in which, for 
the first time, Finland was regularly included. The Aland problem, 
he said, ought to be settled by a plebiscite. The official visit of 
Finland’s regent, General Mannerheim, to Stockholm on February 
12 may be taken as a sign that his country is anxious 
to be accepted into the Northern circle. In his speech at the 
palace, the general laid stress on the fact that Finnish culture is 
based on a Swedish foundation, and declared that Finland would 
naturally look for her closest allies to the Scandinavian nations 
rather than to her eastern neighbor. The presence of Foreign 
Minister Enckell in the general’s suite indicated that his visit was 
of a political nature, although nothing definite transpired. @ The 
occasion was marred by the protests of the Socialists. Not only 
did the Young Socialists make a street demonstration and pass 
resolutions denouncing Mannerheim as the “butcher of working 
men,” but the majority Socialists also were very cool. The same 
was true in Copenhagen, which city the general visited after he left 
Stockholm. @ It is now rumored that the greater part of the Aland 
archipelago will be reunited with Sweden, in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, as expressed through their delegation to 
the Peace Conference in Paris. The small islands nearest the Fin- 
nish coast are to remain under Finnish dominion. The apparent 
success of the Alanders in pressing their claims has led the coast 
districts in Nyland and Osterbotten, which have been peopled by 
Swedes from time immemorial, to start a similar movement, but 
it is hardly likely that any action will be taken in the matter. @ A 
collection in aid of Belgian refugees, which closed in February, 
brought in more than 400,000 kronor. @ Rooms in the Klara public 
school building in Stockholm have been put at the disposal of Russian 
refugees, who have started a school for their children. A Russian 
periodical is also being published in Stockholm by representatives of 
the exiled intelligentsia. 
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Denmark 


@. The city of Flensborg is now the storm center in the agitation 
for a new Danish boundary in the south. The government has 
restated its position that, unless a plebiscite can be held, only 
North Slesvig and a few Danish-speaking parishes in Central Slesvig 
can safely be received back into the Danish fold. The city of Flens- 
borg, the government specifically says, must not be returned without 
a clear indication that the inhabitants desire it. This is the position 
likewise of the North Slesvig leaders, H. P. Hanssen and Nis Nissen, 
and was forcefully stated by them at a mass meeting in Copenhagen 
on February 3. On the other hand,“ Flensborg meetings” are 
being held all over the country to protest against abandoning that 
old stronghold of Danism to the enemy. The movement is led by 
the editors of Flensborg Avis and by former Landtag Deputy Klop- 
penborg Skrumsager. It is argued that Flensborg is an old Danish 
town, which has been forcibly Germanized, and that, moreover, it 
belongs economically with the agricultural hinterland of North 
Slesvig. A correspondent to Berlingske Tidende writes from Paris 
that a majority of all votes may not be required in order to 
return a certain district to Denmark, but that possibly 40 per cent. 
may be considered sufficient. @ A delegation consisting of the 
North Slesvig leaders together with representatives of the party 
groups in the Rigsdag and other leading men has attended the Peace 
Conference. The inclusion of such captains of industry as Alex. 
Foss and Etatsraad H. N. Andersen would indicate that they not 
only presented the Slesvig problem, but also industrial problems 
concerning Denmark, notably the distribution of raw materials for 
manufacture. @ The Zahle ministry, which has been in power 
since June, 1913, resigned on March 1 on a question of the budget. 
Finance Minister Brandes brought before the Rigsdag a proposition 
for a public loan amounting to the staggering sum of 120,000,000 
kroner. While this loan was absolutely necessitated by the various 
measures for relief of the situation created by the war, measures 
for which all parties had voted with practical unanimity, the Con- 
servatives and Liberals refused to sanction it unless the government 
would consent to repeal the law of August, 1914, which conferred 
upon it dictatorial powers. The government demanded that the 
loan should be considered on its own merits. The two opposition 
groups then used their majority in the Landsting to force out the 
Radical-Socialist ministry, which now has a majority only in the 
one house, the Folketing. To the Zahle ministry belongs the credit 
for having steered Denmark so wisely during the war years that 
not only has neutrality been preserved, but the nation has perhaps 
been better cared for physically than any other people in Europe. 
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Norway 


@ The Government crisis in Norway ended with the Knudsen 
cabinet remaining in power after a slight reorganization. In view 
of the large Conservative gains in the last elections, the King called 
on the Conservative leader, President of the Storting Otto B. Hal- 
vorsen, who attempted to form a coalition cabinet of all parties. 
This failed owing to the stand taken by the Socialists, who preferred 
to retain their advantage as an opposition group and demanded far- 
reaching measures, including the complete demobilization of the 
country, as the price of their co-operation with the “bourgeoisie.” 
The King then called on Chr. Michelsen, “the man from 1905” 
whose personality, it was thought, might unite at least the non- 
Socialist elements, but this likewise failed. Gunnar Knudsen there- 
fore remains with a cabinet made up entirely from the Radical party. 
With him remain Ihlen, the foreign minister, and Lévland, the 
minister of education, whose name is closely identified with the 
landsmaal movement. Some of the other portfolios have changed 
hands: Haakon Five, former director of rations, has become minister 
of provisions, succeeding Stuevold Hansen, who becomes minister 
of commerce; Paal Berg will be minister of the interior, and Rudolf 
Peerson minister of defenses. @ The pasturing of reindeer in the 
north has long been a mooted question between Norway and Sweden. 
There are a great number of nomad Lapps in Sweden who regularly 
migrate with their flocks into Norway every spring, and this influx 
has been very detrimental to Norwegian farms as well as to the young 
forest. For humanitarian reasons it has been inpossible to put a 
stop to it altogether, but an agreement has now been reached between 
the two governments, after eleven years of negotiation, by which 
the migration is guided as much as possible to public unused lands, 
away from cultivated farms. The agreement has yet to be ratified 
by the Storting and Riksdag. @ The announcement that General 
Mannerheim, regent of Finland, would pay an official visit to King 
Haakon drew a storm of protest from Socialist and labor quarters. 
The leader of the Socialist group in the Storting, Buen, made a formal 
protest, while the electricians’ union threatened to leave the city 
in darkness during the festivities. The issue was not brought to a 
test; for the general’s illness hastened his return to Finland and 
prevented his visit to Norway. @ Representatives of the farmers 
meeting in Christiania to consider the agricultural situation in the 
country were entertained by the King and Queen in the palace and 
received the royal thanks for the part they had played in increasing 
the food supply during the past critical years. @ The Norwegian 
Socialist party has repudiated the Bern conference and declared its 
intention of getting in touch with Left Socialists all over the world. 





Books 


Tue Great Huncer. By Johan Bojer. Translated from the Norwegian by 
W. J. Alexander Worster and C. Archer. New York. Moffat, Yard and 
Company. $1.60 net. 

Johan Bojer, previously known to English readers through The Lie and 
Treacherous Soil, has presented an effective study of a problem as old as humanity, 
the passion inherent within the human soul which drives men to pave the way 
of progress. We sometimes call it the creative impulse, or the eternal unrest. 
Perhaps it is best defined as the Great Hunger, for the desire to steal the fire of 
the Gods and warm oneself by its flames is a most elemental one. 

Bojer’s hero is a Norwegian engineer, Peer Holm, an orphan, who rises from 
poverty to fame and wealth. Peer, the engineer, conceives and executes great 
engineering feats, such as harnessing the Nile, building railroads through African 
deserts, and damming Norwegian torrents, for the obvious purpose of advancing 
civilization. Peer, the dreamer, looks upon the creations of his brain and wonders 
whether the Viennese merchant prince dictating business letters in his automobile 
on his way to a theatre is a nobler creature than the Egyptian peasant squatting 
in front of his hut and gazing at the stars. And neither the monuments of his 
greatness nor his wealth can wholly satisfy Peer’s Great Hunger. It is not until 
he has sipped of the dregs of life that Peer makes the discovery that man’s 
“triumph over the dead omnipotence of the universe” consists of his creating 
“the divine in heaven and earth.’”"—‘“‘I went out,”’ he says, ‘‘and sowed the corn 
in my enemy’s field that God might exist.” 

The author has presented his theme well. His novel is a happy compound 
of realism and romanticism. Scandinavian realists, Bojer among them, have 
the faculty of painting sunlight as well as shadows, and they use sunlight not for 
artistic relief alone, but because it belongs to life. Bojer’s story is as sad as life, 
but also as happy as life. The Great Hunger has so much merit that a poor 
translation has failed to damage it to a serious reader. Incidentally one catches 
an interesting glimpse of the story of the industrial revolution which is now 
taking place in Norway. é. &. @. 


Ten Years NEAR THE GERMAN Frontier. A RETROSPECT AND A WARNING. 
By Maurice Francis Egan, former United States Minister to Denmark. Illus- 
trated. New York. George H. Doran. 1919. 354 pp. Price $3.00. 

In the notes prefacing these instructive memoirs of a diplomat for ten years 
stationed in “the whispering gallery of Europe,” the distinguished author states 
concisely the purpose of his book: to show the reflections of Prussian policy in 
a little country which, in spite of its heroic struggle in 1864, was forced to serve 
as the very foundation of Prussian power. Dr. Egan’s long term of office in 
Copenhagen, his intimate knowledge of men and affairs, together with his under- 
standing of national currents of thought and his deep and sincere sympathy for 
all things Danish invest his memoirs with convincing authority. 

The root of the Slesvig problem is struck in the terse statement: ‘Holstein 
was German; Slesvig, Danish. They could not be united unless the language 
of one was made dominant over that of the other,” and the author reveals the 
pathos of Denmark’s enforced neutrality during the war, when he says: “Officers 
and men expected to die defending Denmark. What else could they do? Death 
would be preferable to slavery. The Dane does his best to forget; but always 
the echo of the words of the sentinel in Hamlet recurs: ‘ ’Tis bitter cold, and I 
am sick at heart.’”’ Such passages are real literature, and remind the reader 


of the author’s rich lyric vein as shown in his stately stanzas to the Sound, and 
in other sonnets of note. 
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BOOKS 


The McAdoo of our American Revolution 


HERE was a McAdoo in the thrilling 

days of ’76, just as the great war of 
today has brought forward a man who 
holds the stupendous finances of our na- 
tion in the palm of hishand. This man— 
this McAdoo of the American Revolution 
—the greatest Secretary of the Treasury 
until today — financed on hope and in- 
domitable bravery the business of war 
against the world’s greatest power. The 
scorned and reviled—later adored—and 
at last murdered. Who was he? What 
did he do for which we thank him today, 
a century and a half later? 


It is Woodrow Wilson himself who tells 
you about him. He tells you the roman- 
tic story of his thrilling life and death. 
He tells you of his financial genius, the 
part he played in the brave history of 
our nation in 
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President Wilson’s 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


New Documentary Edition 


ND this is but one of the great stories which make up the epic of 
American development from a“ handful of traitors’’to the world’s 
greatest nation. Let the foremost man in the world tell you our story. 
So, and only so, can you understand what we are doing today in the 


world battle. You must know what our fathers did, to understand 
what we are doing. You must live in the past, if you would fully 
live in the glorious present. Here at last is the greatest story in the 
world—told by the greatest man in the world—Woodrow Wilson. 


IF LINCOLN HAD WRITTEN THE HISTORY OF THIS NATION 


you and your children, and your children’s children would own 
that history and treasure it as the greatest literary work ever pro- 

duced on the American continent. Where Lincoln and Washington 

stood above the rest of the nation, Woodrow Wilson now stands. 


THis history is as human as the great President himself, written 

with all the understanding—the sympathy and the power that 
would be needed to make a man the idol of this nation. More in- 
teresting than a novel—more dramatic than a play, this history is 
one you will read for love. It is more inspiring than great music; it 
is in accord with the high spirit of the American people today. 


‘THE books are in ten (10) tall volumes, made with a dignity 

and distinction to fit the importance of the subject and the 
author. The illustrations are superb. There are over 1,350 of 
them. Howard Pyle turned the splendor of his romantic genius 
into the making of many of the pictures. F. Luis Mora, Howard 
Chandler Christy, and Frederic Remington made many more. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


And besides, the volumes are crowded with reproductions of rare 
manuscripts, historic scenes, facsimiles of famous papers, photo- 
graphs. There are exhaustive notes explaining the illustrations. 
The books are printed on beautiful coated paper, which is necessary 
because there is an illustration on almost every page. 


Special Low Price—Entire Set Sent On Approval 


HE price of materials for books is now very un- 
certain. At the moment the price of paper isa 
little lower than it has been. We are, therefore, BROTHERS 
etting a supply of very extraordinary paper 91 Franklin Sq., MW. Y. 
for this set of books at an advantageous 
rice, and pass this advantage on to you. Please send me 
we are making a special low price. a set of President 
Send the Coupon Now—No Money. Wilson’s History of the 
American People, Docu- 


NEW YORK mentary Edition, 10 vols., 
cloth. I may keep them forten 

days for examination and return 

therm to you at your expense if I 

donot want them. Otherwise I will 

send you $1.50 within five days, and 

$2 a month for 14 months. Am. Sc. 1-19 


Occupation 
10% added to price in Canada because of tariff. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The Prussianized Germany of our day is strikingly described in his chapter 
“Our Neighbors to the South:” ‘“‘ There was (in Berlin) an artificial rule of life. 
Even the boys and girls seemed to be ordered by some unseen law. You could 
breathe, but it was necessary not to consume too much oxygen at a time. That 
was verboten; and there were cannon on the Christmas trees!” 

His lighter vein is delightfully humorous, and it is whispered that Dr. Egan 
has had a chip of the blarney-stone set in his recently acquired Grand Cross of 
the Dannebrog. At all events, he is Irish; and plainly illustrates this fact in 
his eulogy of Erik Scavenius, whom he calls “clever, patriotic, honorable, resource- 
ful, audacious” —adding modestly: “‘He had an Irish grandfather; that explains 
much.” 

In writing of German designs in Sweden, the author, unintentionally, lays 
too much stress on Sweden’s perfectly natural distrust of her ancient border-foe, 
Russia, and her consequent receptiveness to German propaganda during the 
first stages of the war; while at the same time he fails to add that Sweden had 
4,000 troops in Fynen ready to assist Denmark against Holstein-Prussia in 1848, 
that Swedish volunteers fought valiantly at Dybbél in 1864 and died there with 
their Danish comrades, and that none fought better under Pershing than the 
hosts of American soldiers of Swedish descent. 

The closing chapter is devoted to the year 1917—the year of the Juggernaut 
—and contains a succession of momentous events brilliantly told. The lesson 
learned by the scholarly Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Denmark is summarized 
in a solemn warning to his countrymen: “‘We can not change the aspirations 
and the hearts of the Germans, only take care that they keep the laws made by 
nations who have well-directed consciences.” 

Ten Years Near the German Frontier is a timely, fascinatingly written his- 
torical document of absorbing interest. Ivar KIRKEGAARD. 


Tue True CuHaracter OF Hamter. By Alfred B. Cruikshank. Privately 


published. Knickerbocker Press, 1918. 

This analysis of Shakespeare’s masterpiece places an entirely different inter- 
pretation upon the character of Hamlet, and after partaking of the intellectual 
feast which Mr. Cruikshank has presented to us, a re-reading of the play can only 
result in the keen enjoyment that comes from a wonderfully clear analytical and 
psychological treatise on a subject that formerly has been full of inconsistencies. 

Instead of the weak and vacillating Danish prince, exuding from every pore 
the studied melancholy which the majority of critics and actors have evolved out 
of their misconception of Shakespeare’s by no means obscure treatment of the 
character, this writer has visualized to the mind’s eye a wonderfully convincing 
picture of a high-born Dane, possessing the lofty, indomitable courage and 
tenacity of his race. 

The point is very well taken that Shakespeare intended to produce, not a 
metaphysical puzzle, but a perfectly understandable acting play founded on a 
plain and simple story. Whether or not we accept in toto Mr. Cruikshank’s 
delineation of Hamlet’s character, a careful review of the play cannot fail to 
change into a conviction the impression that in most particulars he gives us an 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s creation which is far more in keeping with the 
characteristics of a medieval royal prince of a warlike nation than the usual 
stage presentation of the irresolute, woebegone, moping creature conjured up 
from false conceptions of the text and meaning of the tragedy. EB. C. C. 
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BRIEF NOTES 


The American-Scandinavian Society, at a meeting 
on February 19 at the Aldine Club, dissolved its 
separate existence, and its members decided to form 
the New York Chapter of Associates of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. As chairman and secretary, 
respectively, of the Chapter the president and secretary 
of the Society, Mr. H. E. Almberg and Miss Therese 
C. Holm, were elected. It is expected that the Chap- 
ter will do most of its work through a Social Committee 
of which Baroness Alma Dahlerup was elected chair- 
man. Monthly functions will be arranged during the 
season. The first of these was a lecture on March 7 
at the Aldine Club on Ibsen’s Brand by Miles M. 
Dawson, translator of Ibsen’s poem. This was followed 
on April 6 by a lecture at Rumford Hall on “ Denmark 
During the War” by Shaw Desmond, author of The 
Soul of Denmark which was recently published by 
Scribner’s. 


Rarely has any Scandinavian event received such 
enthusiastic support as the Testimonial Concert 
arranged by the United Scandinavian Singers for their 
leader, Ole Windingstad. The Brooklyn Academy 
of Music was packed from the boxes to the topmost 
gallery on the afternoon of March 30. The soloists, 
Marie Sundelius, Herman Sandby, and Augusta 
Tollefsen, as well as the chorus and orchestra, all gave 
of their best, and the occasion from first to last was 
unusually inspiring. 


Through no fault of the author's, a painting by a 
Swede, Carl Wilhelmson, slipped into Dr. Egan’s 
article on Danish art in our last issue. One of our 
friends suggests that Wilhelmson’s fishermen seem 
to be looking longingly toward the Skagen shore 
peopled by Michael and Anna Ancher’s fishermen, 
and that they may have walked into the article of 
their own volition. 


Mr. George W. Robinson of Harvard University 
has made a translation from the Danish scholar and 
humanist, Christian Falster, head of the school at 
Ribe, who died two years before Holberg, in 1752. 
The essay translated, is the twelfth in his Amenitates 
Philologice. Falster wrote in Latin. An American 
Latin scholar, Professor Richard M. Gummere, has 
written the following estimate for the Review: Mr. 
Robinson’s translation of Falster’s Religio Philologi, 
“A Scholar’s Creed,” follows in happy sequence upon 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s Religio Grammatici, “‘The 
Religion of a Man of Letters.” Every serious thinking 
man will welcome the pamphlet, especially at a time 
when scholarship, purged and cleansed of much useless 
material and brought face to face with vital after-war 
ideas, has before it a glorious career of helpfulness. 
It elevates the secular Vita Beata to the highest levels 
of religion, without losing the element of desk and pen 
so necessary to real creative work. The keynote of 
the creed is well worth noting: “I am a Christian 
philosopher.” 


The effect of the war upon interest in international 
matters in our schools has been tremendous. There 
is every indication that we are steadily acquiring 
greater knowledge, not only of our allies, but of the 
countries which did not participate in the war. For 
example, a recent bulletin from Groton School (where 
"resident Roosevelt’s sons studied), recounts a series 
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of lectures on music by the musical instructor Mr’ 
Lynes, which began with a lecture on Northern com- 
posers, with numbers from Sjégren, Grondahl, and 
others. 


His Majesty King Gustav V of Sweden has conferred 
on Mr. Charles Sherman Haight of New York the Order 
of Vasa. In his brilliant work as admiralty lawyer 
Mr. Haight rendered valuable service to the Swedish 
Special Mission during the troublesome war days. 
He is a trustee of the American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 


Edy Velander, Swedish Fellow of the A. S. F. 1917-18 
has published in the Electrical World—February 1, 
1919, an important discussion on long distance tele- 
phoning, entitled “Long-Line Phenomena and Vector 
Locus Diagrams.” 


Tidsskrift for Industri for January, 1919, contains a 
very interesting article by Mr. N. J. Boeg, on his first 
impressions of America. Mr. Boeg spent several 
months in Washington as Trade Advisor to the Danish 
Legation. 


On March 15th, the Swedish Club of Chicago 
tendered a banquet to Mr. C. S. Peterson, for ten years 
President of the Club, and Mrs. Peterson. 


Dr. George A. Nori, who has just been elected 
president of the University of Colorado, was born in 
Kansas of that Swedish stock which has contributed 
so much to the intellectual life of the state. He entered 
the faculty of the University, in 1893, as an instructor 
in Greek and throughout his connection with it has 
combined scholarly with administrative work. Scandi- 
navia is well represented on the faculties of Middle 
Western State universities. Dr. John Andreas Widtsoe, 
president of the University of Utah, is a native of 
Norway, and Dr. Aven Nelson, acting president of the 
University of Wyoming, is also evidently of Scandinavian 
extraction. 


The Norwegian Club in Brooklyn has recently 
opened a fine new club house which has been remodelled 
for the purpose. It is proposed to hold literary and 
musical entertainments as well as social gatherings and 


to make the club a center for Norwegian activities 
in New York. 


A group of Philadelphia Scandinavians have purchased 
a hall on Girard Avenue which will be turned into a meet- 
ing-place for the various Scandinavian organizations 
in the city. By offering to sell very small shares in 
the enterprise, the promoters want to make it, in the 
broadest sense, a people’s hall. 


Ivar Kirkegaard’s poem “A Son’s Farewell” has the 
distinction of being published in th: Detroit Library 
Service as especially : ppropriate to the “Father and 
Son Week”’ celebrated in the early part of February. 
The poem, which was first written in Danish, was 
inspired by the boys of sturdy Danish stock who did 
their part so bravely in Pershing’s army. 


Among the numerous books called forth by the war 
in Scandinavia is Practical Pacifism and its Adversaries, 
“Ts it Peace Jehu?” by Severin Nordentoft published 
in English with an introduction by C. K. Chesterton. 
The author thinks that arbitration can not be secured 
on the basis of the existing national machinery of 
government but that it will be necessary to create an 
international congress with an international army. 











TRADE AND SHIPPING 


f Cable Address: 
aoe . ie se) Sp, “‘Norameric’’ New York 
Sate % A.B.C. Code Fifth Edition. 
xchange , Watkins Scotts and Private 


Norwegian American 


Trading Co. 


INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices 
Bergen and Kristiania, Norway 


EXPORT: 


Food Products, Metals and Machinery, Drugs and 
Chemicals, Manila Rope and Cotton Yarns 


Flour, Lard, Oleo, Oil, Hams, Bacon, Beef, Pork, Sugar, 
Syrup, Molasses, Apples, Coffees, Peas and Beans. 
Steel Wire, Coke, Tin Plate, Galvanized 
Steel Plates, Plumbers’ Supplies, 

Motors, and all kinds of 
Machinery. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


General distributors in Scandinavia of the well known 
RED SEAL LAUNDRY SOAP manufactured by 
P. C. Tomson & Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPORT: 


Canned, Salt and Dry Fish, Fertilizer, Fish Oils, 
Wood Pulp, and Sulphites 


References: National City Bank of New York; New York Produce Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Kristiania Bank og 
Kreditkasse, Kristiania; Centralbanken for Norge, Kristiania; Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BRIEF NOTES 


Professor Christopher Nyrop’s book Is War Civiliza- 
tion? published by Dodd, Mead and Company, answers 
the question in the title by showing the facts of the 
German devastation in Belgium and France as well as 
the spiritual perversion that transformed Christ into 
“a wild war-god, dripping with blood. . . This 
Christ does not take the little children by the hand; 
he is the friend and fellow-worker of Krupp.” 


“To Norway! Their ships were sunk. Their 
cargoes were lost. Their sailors were murdered. But 
they played the game. Skaal to the Norsemen!” 
With this toast Samuel Hopkins Adams ends a remark- 
ably fair and appreciative article in Collier's for March 
22 on the part Norway took in the war. 


Sigurd Neandross is the sculptor of a statue of 
Chauncey M. Depew unveiled in Depew Park in the 
village of Peekskill. Mr. Depew, who is eighty-four 
years old, ordered the statue and himself aided in the 
unveiling; for, as he explained, in his sixty-two years of 
public life he had seen too many poor likenesses of his 
friends erected after their deaths, and he wished to 
assure himself with his own eyes that the statue by 
which he was to live before posterity really resembled 
him. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published a translation of the 
Norwegian Laws Concerning [Illegitimate Children 
with an introduction by the translator, Leifur Magnus- 
son. As readers of the Review know, the gist of the 
law is the placing of the responsibility for parenthood 
on the father as well as the mother. The Review's 
interview with Johan Castberg when legislation on the 
subject was still pending was widely reprinted in the 
American press. 


The Four Seas Publishing Company in Boston is 
printing The Soothsayer and The Birth of God, by 
Verner von Heidenstam, in a translation by Karoline 
M. Knudsen. 


The International Press Association is showing a film 
of The Girl from the Marsh Croft arranged for moving 
pictures by Sjéstrém. Greta Almroth gives a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of Helga the Marsh Croft Girl, 
and the acting throughout is very fine. The pictures 
of Swedish outdoor scenes are alive with sunshine and 
wind. The accompanying texts are less happy, being 
sentimentalized from the original; but in spite of their 
dampening effect, the film retains so much of the 
gripping pathos of Miss Lagerléf’s story that it is sure 
to have a very wide appeal. 


An attractive volume of Travelogues has appeared 
from the press of the Peterson Linotyping Company 
of Chicago. The writer is Thyra Peterson. Now that 
the war is over, she takes the reader on a pre-war visit 
to many of the places that the American boys have 
marched through. Clearness of style and ability to 
paint a word-picture in miniature characterize the 
volume. Many pages are devoted to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, and there are charming chap- 
terettes on Sweden. The volume is copiously and 
beautifully illustrated, carefully printed, and bound 
in limp leather. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comment on Exports and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


ConpiTions Mucu Improvep 

At the present time it may be said that trade relations 
between the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries are infinitely more satisfactory then they have 
been for many months. The past few weeks have 
brought many most welcome reductions in official 
restrictions, both as regards exports from the United 
States, and as regards Scandinavian imports. The 
shipping situation has cleared materially and while 
there is even yet some room for further improvement 
in this line, there is no serious cause for complaint 
when all things are considered. 


Business VISITORS IN SCANDINAVIA 

It is but natural that since the signing of the armistice 
the number of applications filed for passports should 
steadily increase. It is however, gratifying to note 
that the number of applications for passports to visit 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden are increasing beyond 
the average ratio. This fact is especially noteworthy, 


since the visits of American commercial travelers, both 
buyers and sellers, to any country, afford a most 
authentic barometer for the deduction of just what the 
relations of the two countries are. 

_ as 


GERMAN Goops SToRED IN SWEDEN 

There is a rather persistent rumor afloat in Washing- 
ton in regard to the stocks of German goods which are 
at present in warehouses in Sweden awaiting the advent 
of peace before they can be disposed of to the best 
advantage. It appears that the blockade of the Baltic 
has increased the overland shipment of German goods 
to Sweden through Denmark tremendously. The cur- 
rent report states that the January receipts of such 
goods in Sweden is well over 100,000,000 kronor. It is 
understood that the only value attaching to the presence 
of the goods in Sweden is the fact that German business 
men are able to negotiate loans more readily when they 
have the goods in warehouse to offer as security. 


DEcREASE IN DanisH Datry PRODUCTION 

The weekly production of butter in Denmark is 
said to be only 1,900,000 pounds at the present time, 
as compared with a weekly production of over 3,000,000 
pounds before the war. This decrease in production 
is accounted for partly by the decrease in the dairy 
herds, which has been slight, and partially by the 
scarcity of feedstuff. 


SALE oF NORWEGIAN VESSELS 

The Norwegian Ship-Owners’ Association has made 
recommendation to the Norwegian Department of 
Commerce that prohibitions against the sale of ships be 
withdrawn. The Association advocates the sale of 
vessels of certain classes included under the headings of 
‘vessels over twenty years of age, all ships bought 
during the war irrespective of age, and all wooden 
and concrete ships.” The proposals do not, of course, 
indicate a desire to dispose of all Norwegian vessels 
under the above classifications, but would merely 
authorize the sale of certain vessels falling in these 
classes. 


PROHIBITION OF SHOE IMPORTS 
There is some little comment going the rounds of 
late to the effect that a prohibition on importations of 








TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDEN NORWAY DENMARK 


Strindberg - Lagerlif Bjérnson « Ibsen Brandes * Drachmann 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE in the ORIGINAL LANGUAGES OFFERED 


Buy your Scandinavian books in this country from the Publisher's authorized agency. They do not cost you more 
and you do not have to wait for the books, as we carry an enormous stock of the best literature right here in New York. 
Je can procure for you any book obtainable in either of the Scandinavian countries at the lowest rate and in short 
est possible time. We supply the largest libraries in this country with all kinds of Scandinavian books. 
Write to us for information about books you would like to get, or ask us to send you free catalogues 


LET US GET ACQUAINTED 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE, 561 Third Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
U. S. Agency for all the Scandinavian Publishing Houses 


WILLUMSEN TRADING CO., Inc. 


Importers and Exporters 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Cable Address: Boston Office: 
*“WILLUMSEN, NEw York”’ SCHOLES, HIGGINS & WILLUMSEN, Inc. 
Codes used: A B C, 4th and 5th editions, 131 State Street 
and private Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Inquiries from Scandinavian countries solicited 


A. O. ANDERSEN & CO., Inc. 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BROAD 2167 


SHIP BROKERS—AGENTS 


Scandinavian Chartering a Specialty 


OWN HOUSES: Copenhagen Elsinore Christiania 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 


DOWNES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1900 


63-65 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Bank: National City Bank, New York 


Export and Import Merchants 
FAR EAST - SCANDINAVIA - SOUTH AMERICA 
SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: 
KRISTIANIA, NORWAY COPENHAGEN, DENMARK GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
Rep. Mr. T. Langaard Rep. Mr. Robert Rex Rep. Mr. Robert Rex 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





